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Cuapter XXIX. 


A FACE IN THE C20WD. 


N= day the English-speaking colony in Rome is awakened 

into quite a new little sensation. Joyce Dormer—the blue- 
eyed, violin-playing MissDormer, about whose love affairs, my dear 
madam, so many and such conflicting histories have circulated — 
appears openly in the public places of the city at John Farintyre’s 
side. 

They walk, during the forenoon, in the Borghese gardens ; they 
drive on the Pincian Hill at the afternoon hour when all the 
world is there to see; in the evening attend one of the Lenten 
services in the Sistine Chapel, unchaperoned, throughout, by Mrs. 
Dormer, and with a manner, on Joyce's side at least, as calmly 
prosaic as though they were Darby and Joan of half-a-dozen 
years’ standing. 

Broken-hearted, designing, victim, or vanquisher—and each 
version of her history has had its day—one fact is certain now: 
the girl’s sentimental wild oats are sown! Vaguely, it had 
already been whispered that the great firm of Sloper and Scamell 
were engaged upon settlement-drawing in Lincoln’s Inn; that 
ivory satins, Mechlin flounces, were on their road south, from 
Paris; orange-flower wreath and bridesmaids’ trimmings bespoken 
at Igenio’s of the Via Babuina, here, in Rome. These things were 
whispers, only : in the present overcharged state of the domestic 
atmosphere Mrs. Dormer herself not having dared to talk of the 
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marriage as inevitable. John Farintyre’s solid, flesh-and-blood 
advent, his constant, public appearance at Joyce Dormer’s side, 
are facts. The situation becomes crucial. The English-Roman 
colony, rousing up after its Lenten quiet, knows a new little 
sensation ! 

Is the heroine of the hour sore in her inmost heart, haunted 
by some ghost of that exceedingly ugly Monte Carlo tragedy ? 
Anglo-Roman society shakes its wise head at the bare suggestion ! 
At the present age of the world, young women on the eve of 
making wealthy marriages are haunted by nothing. 

Look at Joyce Dormer’s face, at her frequent smiles (she who, 
when she was happy, smiled so rarely); at the carnation on her 
cheek. The poor girl, of course, is Mrs. Dormer’s child. It may 
be a prejudice—but who does not feel that that very singular 
china-blue eye can not be trusted ! 


Easter Monday comes, with its usual ringing of bells, roaring 
of cannon, and explosions of fireworks. Before the day is over 
gracious little invitation cards go the round of Mrs. Dormer’s 
more intimate friends. Hapless Mr. Dormer, still with his tea- 
pots at Naples, is told, officially, that the pious duty of giving his 
daughter away in marriage will fall to him next Saturday. On 


Wednesday, a monster banker’s ball is to take place at the Palazzo 
Orsini, and at this ball Joyce, it is decided, must show herself— 
positively for the last time, as Joyce Dormer, before the Roman 
world. 

“ And I hope, for my sake, you will not come out in a schoolgirl 
muslin, or dust-coloured serge,” says Mr. Farintyre, as he prepares 
to take leave of his betrothed, late on the Wednesday afternoon. 
Joyce’s sombre taste is ever a sore point with young Croesus, who 
naturally looks upon his sweetheart—poor Croesus !—as a kind of 
palpitating block for the display of stones and stuffs. “TI like 
blue for a dinner dress, but to my mind there’s nothing shows a 
girl off in a ballroom better than pink satin. By George! you 
should have seen Rosie Lascelles in hers, that time they were 
playing the burlesque of ‘ Frou-Frou, at the Ambiguity. Surely 
you have got a pink satin among your trousseau dresses ?” 

Mrs. Dormer has been careful on the point, knowing John 
Farintyre’s predilection. But Joyce contumaciously declares 
herself in favour of black. If there is one colour wherein the 
milliners can make her look more hideous than another, she urges, 
it is pink. 

“ Besides, it is not correct, is it mother—you know the un- 
written law on such points—it is not in accordance with doll 
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morality for a spinster to wear one of her matron gowns while 
she remains a spinster ? ” 

“Tt would be in accordance with every morality to wear that 
which pleases John Farintyre,” says Mrs. Dormer, playfully 
evasive. “ Artistically, the choice is good. Titian and Rubens 
show us that the blondes of old, Mr. Browning’s dear dead women, 
wore pinks and crimsons without stint.” 

Joyce bows her head in submission. 

“What ornaments shall go with the artistic choice? Mr. 
Farintyre, you are fresh from London; teach us. What jewellery 
did Rosie Lascelles wear with her pink satin, when they 
burlesqued ‘Frou-Frou’ at the Ambiguity ?” 

Farintyre passes his fat fingers through his hair, and advocates 
pink coral, a magnificent set, bought yesterday by himself, in the 
Corso. Mrs. Dormer inclines towards Roman pearls, also a gift 
made by Mr. John Farintyre within the past week. 

“We will hold a council of war. Run to your room and bring 
both cases, Joyce—that is to say, if Smart have not already 
packed them up.” 

Until the present hour, it has been Mrs. Dormer’s harmless 
vanity to boast of her state as unburthened by a lady’s-maid. 
What more interesting spectacle (the real Mrs. Dormer would 
reason within herself about the world’s Mrs. Dormer)—what 
more interesting spectacle than that of a brave-hearted little 
woman, gifted, graceful, miserably allowanced by an unappreciative 
husband, and having the courage of her opinions—and of her 
poverty ! 

But with other times, other manners. No heterodox contempt 
for £ s. d., no picturesque leaning toward vagabondism, under 
the reign of Mr. John Farintyre. Crcesus, junior, intends that 
his wife shall start from Rome with an abigail, just as he intends 
to start with a valet, a courier, and a paragraph in Galignani. “ Do 
our honeymooning in style,” wrote the young man, with delicate 
wit, in one of his more recent letters. And Joyce, passively 
obedient in all things, now that she has surrendered life itself, 
accepts Smart, the lady’s-maid, just as she does the bonnets, 
dresses, haberdashery, and travelling-gear sent out from London for 
her use. 

“We will make up a blaze of fir-cones, ready for the display,” 
says Mrs. Dormer, approaching the smouldering hearth. Although 
the Romans call Easter summer, Farintyre’s British love of 
heated rooms must be ministered to—wood, alas! costing five 
lire the basket. “Mr. Farintyre, will you help? You are just 
beginning to master the difficulties of an Italian wood fire.” 
v2 
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Is this sudden interest in Roman pearls and pink coral a 
pretext—the question suggests itself to Farintyre’s mind—for 
getting Joyce out of hearing? The moment the girl has left 
them, Mrs. Dormer crosses to her future son-in-law’s side. She 
rests her hand with emphasis on his. 

“The tension is becoming too great—for you and for me. I 
shall thank Heaven when Saturday is over,—when our poor 
darling’s peace and happiness are secured.” 

John Farintyre shifts, ungallantly enough, away. He takes a 
few sullen paces that echo and re-echo through the carpetless, 
barely-furnished room. 

“T don’t see why the ‘tension’ need exist. In my humble 
opinion the whole plan of concealment is a mistake.” So, after 
a minute he breaks forth—“‘ Yes, Mrs. Dormer, a deuced 
mistake.” 

“Tt has been successful hitherto, inasmuch as it has stood 
between Joyce and suffering,” puts in Mrs. Dormer. 

“ And how long do you suppose it can be kept up? Some day 
or other is Joyce not sure to hear the truth? You say yourself 
that your life is one long dread. You tremble if you see her 
speak in the street to a common acquaintance. Well, I have no 
taste for trembling. I like things on the square. I would sooner 
have the truth told to Miss Dormer to-night, than a week hence 
to Mrs. Farintyre.” 

“You understand Joyce—not quite as well as I do, Mr. 
Farintyre! Ifthe ... the sad Monte Carlo accident which has 
caused us so much trouble had come to Joyce’s knowledge in Nice, 
she might—one would grieve to say what the dear, generous, 
unworldly child might not have done.” 

“H’m! And if the sad Monte Carlo accident should come 
to her knowledge now—I mean, any time after next Saturday ?” 

“Tf the story of Roger Tryan’s madness should be made known 
to her after your marriage, Joyce can have only one feeling— 
sorrow that a man who was our friend once should have sunk into the 
gambler and the duellist.” And Mrs. Dormer turns her eyes, very 
full, very pleadingly, on John Farintyre. “ Joyce will remember 
whose name she bears, and her own dignity. Asa girl she may 
have been capricious—over-full, I confess, at times, of high-flown 
Quixotic sentiment. In the heart of a young wife there can be 
room only for her husband, and for duty.” 

John Farintyre looks blankly unmoved. 

“Can’t say that I have had much experience of high-flown 
Quixotic sentiment.” The laugh that accompanies this remark is 
not a reassuring one. “The young wives one sees about in the 
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world contrive to find place in their hearts for a few things 
besides duty, or their husbands either, it seems to me.” 

“You must not judge of Joyce by the butterfly crowd among 
whom you have mixed as a bachelor, in fastish London society. 
Joyce has a heart ‘J 

“Ttem: a memory,” interrupts Farintyre, with meaning. 
“Item: a temper—not a forgiving one! She has told me so, 
often: I respect her the more for it. How will that temper 
of Joyce’s brook the deceit that has been practised on her ?” 

“My dear Mr. Farintyre!” 

Little Mrs. Dormer really shivers at the coarseness of the 
expression. , 

“There are people in Rome, it seems, who know the details of 
Roger Tryan’s wretched business—who were in Nice at the time 
when it all took place. Well, I repeat what I said just now—I 
would sooner some of these people spoke out now, than e 

“Hush! not a word of this before her,” whispers Mrs. Dormer, 
returning with quick presence of mind to the hearth, as a step 
sounds upon the marble, outside. “Why, here is Joyce, back already, 
and our fir-cones not lighted. And have you brought both sets, 
my love?” looking round, all smiles and brightness, as the door 
opens. ‘Then we will set about our illumination, put ourselves 
on the seat of judgment, at once.” 

Not an unsuggestive theme for an artist might be found in the 
group upon which this illumination rests. The fir-cones’ waver- 
ing pyramids of flame set forth the subtle lights and shadows of 
the vaulted Roman room in powerful relief. They flood with 
transparent ruby Joyce’s blonde head and graceful figure, as, 
kneeling before the fire, she holds aloft one shining bauble after 
another towards her mother and Mr. John Farintyre. Not an 
unsuggestive theme for an artist’s pencil: a telling subject, surely, 
for the moral anatomist, if the hearts of those three persons—so 
near to each other, and yet so far—could but be laid bare beneath 
his scalpel ! 

When the judgment has been passed—Mrs. Dormer, even in 
the matter of pearls versus coral, gaining her way —when John 
Farintyre has kissed a farewell upon the cold white hands, which, 
next Saturday, will legally be his, Joyce pushes pearls and coral 
away from her with a gesture of disgust. Her face wears the 
same strained, absent look that it wore on that fateful evening 
when she besought her mother to take her to Monte Carlo. She 
pushes pearls and coral aside; then wearily seating herself beside 
the fire, utters a moan that startles even Mrs. Dormer out of her 
bland philosophy. 
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Most people are familiar with the word “moan” (a convenient 
rhyme for alone, groan, or stone) in ballads. It is a sound seldom 
heard amidst the whirl and tumult of this crowded, all-forgetting 
everyday life of ours. 

“You are over-flushed, my child. I don’t like that constant 
flush upon your cheeks.” And Mrs. Dormer’s voice is tremulous. 
Do not the hardest among us pity that which submits more readily 
than that which rebels! “ How would it be to spare ourselves the 
fatigue of this great Roman ball? We need all our strength at 
present—such fluctuating strength as it is!” 

Possibly, in her inmost soul, Mrs. Dormer would be thankful 
to-night of the quiet of her own room; content to tide safely over 
another twelve hours in the direction of Saturday’s orange blos- 
soms. 

“I was never better in my life—bodily,” is Joyce’s answer. 
“ And I am not such a coward as to wish to shirk the ball. I do 
not sleep much, as you know—the result of my own obstinacy in 
respect of chloral, perhaps; and a ball gets rid of a night, or the 
worst portion of it.” 

She clasps her hands above her forehead in such a fashion that 
her face rests in half-shadow, its expression all but hidden from 
Mrs. Dormer’s sight. 

“We have agreed only too often during the past two years ”— 
so, after a space, she resumes—“ that Roger Tryan’s name should 
not be mentioned between us. I must break through the resolu- 
tion this evening, for the last time.” 

“ As you like, Joyce. I am in favour of outspokenness always, 
still——” 

“ After Saturday you may be sure I shall never talk... we 
will hope, shall never think, of Roger again. But to-night, for the 
last time, Iam going to weary you with the old forbidden subject. 
Do you think it possible, mamma, that Roger Tryan can be in 
Rome?” 

“God forbid!” exclaims Mrs. Dormer, startled out of her 
habitual self-command. ‘Then, adroitly collecting herself—‘I 
mean,” she hastens to add, “that Mr. Tryan’s presence in Rome is 
of all things the most unlikely. Let me see. What were one’s 
last accounts of him ?” 

“You should know, mother. You have correspondents in Nice. 
I have none.” 

“Lady Joan mentioned some time ago, surely, that Roger 
Tryan’s friends, those terrible Pintos, had disappeared from the 
Riviera; Corsica, as far as I can recollect, was said to be their 
harbour of refuge. To Corsica, no doubt,I... Imean.. . pos- 
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sibly,"—Mrs. Dormer has the grace to falter,— Roger Tryan 
may have accompanied them.” 

Joyce upon this looks up, a world of restrained, bootless yearn- 
ing in her eyes. 

“If Roger Tryan be in Corsica, it is certain—I told you the 
same thing that night in Pisa, mother—that some uncanny gift of 
second sight must be coming to me. For on Friday evening last I 
saw him.” 

“ Impossible! ” 

“Mr. Farintyre, as you know, had taken me to hear the Tene- 
bre at the Sistine Chapel. It was near the end of the service. 
The psalms had been chanted, the lights, save one, extinguished. 
As the long-drawn pianissimo notes of the Miserere were wailed 
forth in saddest minor, even the fainting, struggling mass of 
English ladies became silent. Just then, mother, I caught sight of 
a face, deadly white, against the black-hung wall, but as plain to 
me as Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, at which, till then, I had 
been looking. That face was Roger’s.” 

“T repeat, Joyce, that it is impossible. This kind of talk is 
idle.” 

Happily for Mrs. Dormer the fire’s blaze has well-nigh died. 
Joyce cannot detect the ghastly colour of her cheeks. 

“Yes, I know all that you would say, all that Lady Joan 
Majendie has written. Roger Tryan at this moment is in Corsica, 
in the society of his friends, the terrible Pintos! As far as facts 
go, you may be right, mother. Yet none the less did I see 
Roger’s face—altered, hollow-cheeked, with eyes that seemed 
looking back at me from another world—among the crowd who 
listened to the chanting of the Miserere on Friday night.” 

Mrs. Dormer is bending over the scanty warmth of the dying 
fire. She holds a pair of guiltily trembling hands towards its 
embers. 

“If you do not cure quickly of your ‘second sight’ I shall 
advise John Farintyre to consult a physician the moment you 
reach London. . . . Charming,” she goes on, rallying with a 
strong effort, “to see how the poor fellow studies your every 
wish! This little Park Lane nest will be so delightful until you 
can look about together for something permanent !” 

A few days before—on the morning, I believe, after attending 
that Good Friday service—Joyce, in some moment of unusually 
frank dejection, confessed herself tired of Italy, of sight-seeing ; 
and Farintyre (or shall we say Mrs. Dormer ?) telegraphed in- 
stantly to secure a furnished London house, no matter how small, 
so that it abutted on fashion and the parks, for the season. 
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“London has never been delightful to me latterly, mother ; but I 
dare say it will seem a relief after Italy. There will be clubs in 
London, and Hurlingham, and city intelligence, and the Derby to 
look forward to. I feel that I could never go through the strain of 
foreign travelling without you to amuse Mr. Farintyre.” 

Mrs. Dormer laughs gaily, all her cool self-possession restored 
to her. 

“In the days of our great-grandmothers there used to be a 
weird institution called the travelling bridesmaid. Would you 
wish it revived under the still weirder form of the travelling 
mother-in-law ?” 

“Tt would be selfish to hinder you from going on to Naples, 
mother. Yet I think I shall need you more than papa can. 
Papa has his bric-a-brac hunting to amuse him, his teapots and 
snuff-boxes to keep him company, and I e 

“You are in a lowered condition of health, my dear Joyce. As 
soon as you reach town Mr. Farintyre must take you to this 
Norwegian specialist whom everybody talks about. He finds a 
name for your disorder merely by touching certain nerves, treats 
his ‘patients by ‘ chemico-psychology’ throughout the London 
season, and in August packs them off for ozone and shell-fish to 
Nordeney. In these fitful nervous affections doctors walk, I 
suspect, in the dark. The empiricists have as much chance of 
success as the men of science.” 

“ But are you quite sure my affection comes under the head of 
‘nervousness,’ mother ?” 

“Quite positively sure,” answers Mrs. Dormer, this time 
without a change of colour. “The brain is anemic—pending 
Nordeney and shell-fish—would no doubt profit by iron or 
phosphorus from the druggist’s. In this nineteenth century, 
when denizens of the “world begin to see visions and dream 
dreams, it behoves us to think of tonics.” 

Which may be taken as little Mrs. Dormer’s last utterance in 
the matter of sentiment. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
FATA MORGANA. 


Tux Orsini Easter ball—a time-honoured fairy piece, almost as 
familiar to Roman sightseers as the feet-washing of the pilgrims, 
the fireworks of St. Angelo, or the showing of relics in St. 
Peter's! As night advances, the usual outside crowd gazes upon 
the usual pageant of torch-illumined colonnades, balconies 
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wreathed in exotic flower bloom, busts and statues quivering 
under rose-coloured light. In the ballroom, with its mirror-lined 
walls, its polished oaken floor, its classic colossal Hercules, is a 
mob of over three hundred guests. Bearded artists, bored milors, 
New York beauties, violet-robed churchmen—everybody worth 
seeing, everybody worth speaking to in Rome, gathered together 
in the noblest reception-rooms, made welcome by the most 
charming host and hostess, in the world. 

And Joyce Dormer, next Saturday’s bride-elect, in her pink 
satin and pearls, and a dead heart within her breast! Joyce 
Dormer, the all-unconscious heroine of that tragic story whereof 
men speak in whispers and women behind their fans, is, from the 
moment of her arrival, the living epigram, the little dramatic 
interest of the hour! 

Coming forward, with a not too easy air of ownership, John 
Farintyre claims the hand of his betrothed for the ensuing dance. 

“ Seems like getting back to the land of the living—have shaken 
off that confounded sense of chilliness for the first time since I 
came to Rome.” He remarks this as the orchestra strikes up the 
opening notes of the third waltz. With politic discretion, Mrs. 
Dormer has contrived to arrive as late as courtesy to her hostess 
will allow. “Chapels and tombs and catacombs may be jolly 
places enough if you have a taste for them. I have not. Never 
distinguished myself in classics in my youth. Prefer humanity. 
Prefer the society of my fellow-creatures.” 

“That is a very prettily-turned bit of flattery,” says Joyce. 
“Remember, Mr. Farintyre—I went with you to every chapel, 
tomb, and catacomb that you have visited.” 

“And you are with me to-night, are you not?” he retorts. 
“How could anything be enjoyable ”—it is very rare for John 
Farintyre to hazard so direct a compliment—“ without you?” 

She lifts her glance to his, and smiles, the cold, dutiful smile 
that she has trained her lips since the evening of Farintyre’s 
arrival into wearing. 

“But I don’t class Rome among things to be enjoyed. One 
may not dislike a turn along the Corso,” says Mr. Farintyre 
liberally, “or the place with the little stalls and the music—what 
do you call it ?—the Pincian.” Joyce thinks, dimly repugnant, of 
her walks there in the wild freshness of the spring morning, of 
the smell of the violets, of the palm-shadow where she daily read 
a prophecy of Roger’s' coming letter. ‘But give me Piccadilly. 
I know Paris and Vienna and New York—what are they against 
London ? I would sooner walk down Piccadilly than see the pic- 
tures of all the Louvres, the marbles of all the Vaticans, in the 
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world. Doosed glad I shall be to get away from pictures and 
marbles too,” he passes his arm around his betrothed’s slim waist, 
“after Saturday.” 

Joyce makes answer with honestly unintentional sarcasm : 

“Tf your Roman experiences had been wider, you might have 
been less bored. Fox-hunting exists here, Mr. Farintyre, and 
hurdle-races are ridden by real English jockeys. People who like 
such amusemeuts picnic to Metulla’s tomb, and light up the Coli- 
seum with Chinese lamps; and on Thursdays, I believe, you may 
go in a party to Tivoli by tram. Besides, if you had belonged to 
the club, you could have as much cards and billiard-playing as you 
chose. Don’t run away with the idea that pictures and marbles 
and the Vatican constitute Rome.” 

Her tones are friendly, her lips still wear the cold and dutiful 
smile, But as they float off together, next Saturday’s bride and 
bridegroom, among the throng of waltzers, the old feeling of 
jealous suspicion corrodes John Farintyre’s peace. Never has 
Joyce appealed more directly to his sense of physical admiration 
than she does to-night. Classically-falling draperies, sad-coloured 
artistic fitness are not for all men’s comprehension, certainly not 
for John Farintyre’s. Could tastes, like votes, be polled, would 
John Farintyre be in the majority or minority? He likes the 
brilliant shimmer, the soft frou-frou of a Paris-made pink satin, 
with a train reaching half way across a ballroom, and a waist that 
is a libel on anatomy; likes to see the white arms of the future 
Mrs. Farintyre bared to the shoulder, likes to see his gift of pearls 
shining on throat and wrist, and among the delicate braids of 
her blonde hair. 

And still, at this moment—yes, as he feels her soft breath on 
his face, as he clasps her waist, her hand—he knows that he holds 
her not! He knows that the finest, keenest part of Joyce Dormer 
will never belong to him, that she has thoughts, emotions, likings, 
contempts, that no effort of his,—no, nor even the balance of 
Farintyre senior, at the banker’s,—will ever enable him to 
share. : 

How if he had chosen a conimonplace, faulty, flesh-and-blood 
woman, say of the type of Rosie Lascelles, for his wife, admitting 
it be needful—he will only be fowr-and-twenty next autumn—for 
him to marry at all? A Rosie Lescell.s—nay even such a woman 
as Mrs. Dormer (and Heaven Rnows, Mrs. Dormer has brains 
enough)—would not answer as ntiich above your head as this girl 
does, would not look you through and through as these blue eyes 
so piteously transparent, so infinitely sad in their unwitting 
cynicism, have the power to look! 
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Thus ponders next Saturday’s bridegroom. Mrs. Dormer, 
meanwhile, watches the lovers from afar, with a heart almost light. 
This ballroom vision of Joyce, as a doll, her hair not innocent of 
curling irons, her silken skirts trimmed by Parisian fingers with 
the exactly orthodox number of flounces, her arms and throat out- 
rivalling the pearls they wear—this artificial vision, I say, seems 
so much likelier of becoming John Farintyre’s wife than the real 
Joyce Dormer has looked of late, in sombre morning-dress, with 
hair drawn negligently from her pale and yearning face, and with 
her Stradiuarius, Roger Tryan’s gift, between her hands. 

What a magnificent creature the dear child will become in an- 
other year or so, can she but cease to fret over a certain lament- 
able piece of past folly, and fill out, physically and morally! How 
well suited will she be for the world and for wealth! No mother 
of fine culture, delicate feeling, could endure to see her daughter 
make a traffic of affection. The bare thought were repulsive. 
One’s desire is—that‘a daughter shall subordinate whim to reason, 
the present to the future. A woman’s youth, let her complexion 
wear as it will, is over before five-and-thirty. Sentiment belongs 
to youth. Should not the sober half-century that comes after 
marriage be printed in larger letters on life’s programme than the 
half-dozen intoxicated years—fullest of bitterness, often, when 
fullest of love—that go before ? 

Mrs. Dormer watches the brilliant, silk-clad vision as it floats 
round in Farintyre’s arms, with a heart all but lightened of 
anxiety. When the waltz is over, she has the added pleasure of 
seeing her daughter hemmed in by a crowd of dancing-men, 
Roman princes, Russian attachés, an English duke even—all the 
“best men,” feels Mrs. Dormer, with honourable maternal pride, 
in the room. 

Joyce surrenders her card, with her late learnt cold smile, to 
each aspirant partner in turn, displaying no more warmth in the 
matter than she displayed in the choice of Roman pearls and pink 
coral this afternoon. Another and another—why the girl is 
having an ovation. Reckoning in the dances reserved, by right, 
for our excellent John Farintyre, her card must be full. This 
evening may be considered safe. 

Scarcely has Mrs. Dormer bud time to mentally italicise the 
word, when an opening emong the crush of non-dancers reveals 
to her, at a few yards distanc>, Mr. and Mrs. Magrath, the in- 
significant British couple mai: 'y through whose whispers Joyce 
has become the heroine of a tragic history in Rome. And for an 
instant little Mrs. Dormer, overborne by a presage of evil 
stronger than her courage, feels strength forsake her. An instant 
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only! Then crossing the intervening space of polished floor with 
the airiest satin-slippered tread, she accosts and disarms the lady 
with a compliment. 

Overjoyed to see that Mrs. Magrath has come prepared. For 
Peter, a poor little hectic man, whose head barely reaches his 
wife’s shoulder, carries a large roll of music-paper conspicuously. 
In every way desirable that ballroom frivolities should be 
seasoned by the intellectual pleasure of good music. A pity 
amateurs are so sensitive,‘can so seldom be induced to delight 
the few, at these large mixed parties. 

“My wife has all the attributes of genius, madam,” says 
Mr. Magrath inflatedly. ‘Ye may nae be aware that my Gerty, 
before she married me, was a Treddle. One of the celebrated 
Treddles. A whole family, madam, of geniuses. My Gerty feels 
nane o’ the ridiculous backwardness in performing which is the 
bane of your raw amateur. Ye havena heard her in Bark?” 
Thus does Mr Magrath style the master of Passion Music. 
“Then ye have a real treat in store. The musical Albert Diirer, 
some call Bark, just as others call Handel the musical Holbein. 
An artist by profession told me in London, awhile back, he 
didna rightly appreciate what counterpoint meant until he heard 
Mrs. Peter Magrath in Bark. And the astounding thing is, my 
Gerty is gude a’ round, wi’ the voice or the piano. Gude in the 
delicious Italian phrases of Rossiny,’—this is how the poor little 
husband canters through his lesson,—“or in the exquisite 
arpeggios, the delicate chromatic sinuosities, of Chopin.” Mr. 
Magrath pronounces it Shopping. 

The delicate, chromatic sinuosities of Shopping. 

To her last hour, Mrs. Dormer’s memory will, I think, retain 
these parrot-like, pompous words. So, without will or effort of 
our own, do we bear about with us the nature-printed pattern of 
a wall-paper, the colour of a carpet that trivially arrested our 
eyes at a moment when some key-note of happiness or of despair 
was abruptly struck. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Magrath pass away into the crowd—and for 
ever from the boards of this little drama—a slight change of 
position brings her daughter into Mrs. Dormer’s sight. Joyce is 
on the arm of the young Baron Orsini, the elder son of the 
house; John Farintyre, a certain dismissed look on his heavy 
face, vanishing through portals wreathed with orange flower and 
stephanotis into the hospitable refuge of a neighbouring refresh- 
ment-room. So much, with a lightning glance, Mrs. Dormer 
sees, undisturbed in conscience. All, still, goes well. A minute 
later, and her cheek flushes—pales! Her heart, under its silks 
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and laces, beats, in a tumult of sudden fear. On Joyce’s other 
side ... ah, evil omen! inscribing his name on the girl’s card 
. . . Mrs. Dormer recognises young Hugh Longmore, the chance- 
made Clarens acquaintance to whom, simply in that he was 
disliked of Farintyre and liked of Joyce, poor, obscure, and in 
every possible way unprofitable, she hoped that they had long ago 
bidden good-bye for ever. 

Of what peril may not his ill-timed advent to-night be the 
forerunner ? Without an instant’s hesitation, Mrs. Dormer makes 
her way across the salle to her daughter—the gracefullest, most 
self-poised little woman that ever threaded a ballroom crowd! 
She gives young Longmore a friendly, unsuspecting glance from 
her soft eyes. She extends to him two fingers of each slim, 
primrose-gloved hand. 

This, indeed, reads like a fairy story! Did she not tell Mr. 
Longmore in Clarens that Italy was the true country of the Fata 
Morgana? All roads lead to Rome, and all friends seem to travel 
these roads if we wait long enough. So pleased to renew one’s 
very short Swiss acquaintance. Mr. Longmore would, no doubt, 
be making some stay in Rome? A few days, only. Every hour, 
therefore, will be of value. It would be quite too selfish to talk 
to Mr. Longmore of morning calls. A Lancers—is this indeed a 
Lancers that we see forming? Then Joyce and her partner 
must hold themselves pledged to a vis-a-vis. Mrs. Dormer has 
promised to walk through one square dance with Prince d’Orellana. 
Will Joyce and the Baron think it terribly hard to have two old 
people in their set ? 

Her smooth honied tone puts Longmore designedly in the cold, 
just as it used to do in those Clarens days when the young 
Oxonian was first tumbling, headlong and hopelessly, into love. 
The moment the lad has bowed himself into the background, Mrs. 
Dormer contrives to whisper words the reverse of honied into 
Joyce’s ear: 

“Mr. Longmore’s recognition of us is an indiscretion. I make 
it a personal request that you do not encourage him. For a girl 
in your position over-great popularity is not dignified. It is my 
wish that you do not dance with everybody to-night.” 

A glance almost of the old mirth flashes from Joyce’s eyes. 

“Dance with everybody, mother? Considering that there are 
three hundred and fifty people gathered together here, would not 
such a feat border on the miraculous ? ” 

“Tam in no humour for jest. Amiability requires that you 
should give a few dances to our intimate friends”—oh, Mrs. 
Dormer, what of the Roman princes, the Russian attachés, the 
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English duke ?—“ the few dances John Farintyre can be expected 
to resign. You will not, I hope, dance with any mere acquaintance, 
above all with an hotel-made acquaintance, like this young 
Longmore ?” 

“This young Longmore did not seem eager to have such 
greatness thrust upon him,” says Joyce. ‘Something must have 
happened, I fear, to shatter our friend’s good opinion of us. I was 
obliged to send Mr. Farintyre across the room as ambassador 
before I could get this young Longmore to vouchsafe a look of 
recognition at all.” 

Mrs. Dormer’s colour deepens. A hasty word escapes her 
without her will. 

“TImpertinent! If Mr. Longmore’s feelings have so cooled— 
the better for Mr. Longmore! You will be spared the trouble of 
telling him your card is full. The young man, of course, has not 
asked you for a dance ? ” 

“Uncertain whether the young man asked me, or I the young 
man,” is Joyce’s answer. “In any case, Hugh Longmore’s 
initials are written on my card opposite number eleven—the 
quadrille, mamma, that you and Mr. Farintyre have agreed to 
dance together.” 

Mrs. Dormer groans in the spirit, yet has she no choice save 
to accept such bitter irony of facts as may be presented to her. 
Joyce, already, is moving into position with the Baron; her own 
princely partner, starred, ribboned, decrepit, advances across the 
room to claim his Lancers. Two or three minutes later, and the 
sets have formed. 

Graceful, smiling, younger looking than her daughter, this more 
than Spartan mother reaps a harvest of admiration as she glides 
with girlish airiness, through the figures. She makes the round 
of the ballroom, chattering soft nothings in her singularly correct 
Italian, and leaning on old Prince d’Orellana’s arm. After this, 
follow two round dances, danced, from first to last, by Joyce, with 
successive notabilities. Poor Mrs. Dormer! those dances might 
well be called her Waterloo, the winding up and finish of all 
maternal triumph! Then comes number eleven, the number 
opposite to which certain objectionable initials are written on 
Joyce’s card, the quadrille which John Farintyre has dutifully 
promised to dance with his future mother-in-law. 

For a time there seems hope that young Longmore may have 
awakened to some sense of his own impertinence—in existing! 
He is nowhere to be seen among the dancing crowd, is not among 
the men who cluster, in attitudes of greater or less weariness, 
around open doorways. At the eleventh hour, when most of the 
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quadrille sets have formed, he reappears with the air of a man 
on duty rather than on pleasure bent, walks across to Joyce, who, 
in spite of her mother’s counsels, has remained faithfully partner- 
less, and offers her his arm. 

“Your Oxford friend, Longmore of Corpus, is determined not 
to lose sight of us,” remarks Mrs. Dormer, as Farintyre leads 
her away ; delicately mindful of his future parent’s taste, John 
Farintyre has organised a set containing at least four titled or 
notable personages at the upper end of the room. 

“Yes, and deuced white Longmore of Corpus looks, sullen as a 
bear, too—no getting an answer when Joyce insisted upon my 
speaking to him. What human motive could the man have in 
turning up here in Rome at such a time?” 

“The story, perhaps, of Lochinvar. Mr. Longmore has come 
to ‘tread but one measure, drink one cup of wine,’” cries Mrs. 
Dormer prettily. 

The suggestion, did John Farintyre follow it, were surely a risked 
one. Longmore and Joyce tread no measure, it is true, drink no 
cup of wine. At this moment, however, they are vanishing 
from the ballroom by a garden-window, into scarcely orthodox 
darkness. 

“ Joyce behaved with admirable tact, with the greatest circum- 
spection, during our stay in Clarens. Still, I am half afraid 
that the poor boy’s peace was endangered on the night of that 
momentous storm. It might be kind to include him among our 
wedding guests on Saturday ?” 

But Mrs. Dormer’s mind is not quite as tranquil as the airy 
tones of her voice would betoken. 


Carter XXXI. 


JOYCE HEARS THE TRUTH. 


Tue northern windows of the Palazzo Orsini open upon a vast 
inner court. Around this court, on three sides, runs a covered 
colonnade. Beyond are vistas of garden, from whence myrtle and 
lemon odours steal delicately through the midnight gloom. In 
the background rises the city—roofs, domes, and cupolas vaguely 
discernible against a starless sky. 

For awhile Joyce Dormer and Longmore talk well within the 
bounds of dulcet inanity. Then abruptly the girl goes back to 
her old outspoken tone of frank companionship. 

“Confess that your opinions of us have changed, Mr. Longmore 
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—that you had no very strong wish of renewing our acquaintance ? 
I promise not to be offended,” she adds. “It was an understood 
thing between you and me from the first that we should tell each 
other the truth.” 

* And you are so used to sweets that a wholesome bitter might 
prove piquant,” says Hugh Longmore. ‘Men who live too long 
in Italy get surfeited, I am told, of sunshine and blue skies. Miss 
Dormer has been fed upon flattery until it palls.” 

“ You have the gift of insight,” returns Joyce quietly. “ Miss 
Dormer is so accustomed to happiness that she would be glad— 
oh, glad of the sensation of pain, as a new experience! Is this 
intended as your answer, Mr. Longmore? You did nof mean to 
recognise mamma and me to-night, if I would have allowed you to 
cut us?” 

“T meant, when I came here, to stop half an hour at most,” is 
Longmore’s answer. “A friend I have in Rome offered to get me 
an invitation. I accepted—if I am to speak truthfully—because I 
heard Miss Dormer was to be the interest of the evening! But I 
came as a spectator only, in no mood for pleasure. I saw you and 
Mrs. Dormer surrounded by your friends. Why should you be 
troubled by an obscure, chance-made acquaintance like myself?” 

“When facts are unpleasant I like them told in few words. 
You meant to cut me, Mr. Longmore ? ” 

“TI waited, intending that the recognition should come from 
you, certainly.” 

Joyce Dormer’s next question is put in a quick, short voice 
unlike her own. 

“ And what has changed you towards us? You were hurt, per- 
haps, that I never wrote to you as I promised? Alas, it seems I 
have done no one thing that I ought this past winter. When we 
were at San Remo the days went by in a sort of feverish dream. 
During our short stay at Nice every hour was disposed of before- 
hand. Our afternoons were given to visit-paying, our evenings 
wasted at parties a 

“ Occasionally, perhaps, in visits to Monte Carlo?” interrupts 
Longmore, with meaning. ‘“ Pray, Miss Dormer, make no excuse. 
I did not seriously think you would write to me, even when you 
were so bored by the dulness of lakes and mountains as to pro- 
mise it.” 

“And did you care, very much, about my silence?” 

The question is temerous; from the lips of a vainer woman 
than Joyce Dormer might savour of coquetry. 

“TI * cared ’—just so much,” exclaims Longmore without a second 
hesitation, “that for weeks—yes, Miss Dormer, for weeks and 
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months—the hour before the arrival of the foreign post seemed to 
myself the only hour in which I rightly lived out of the twenty- 
four. Is that answer plain enough ? ” 

Joyce shrinks before the expression of his eyes. She trifles, as 
if in absent mood, with her bouquet, a stiffly artificial dise of 
Parmesan violets, across the centre of which her monogram is 
worked in wired orange flowers; a gallantry, of course, of Mr. 
Farintyre’s. 

“ Among social arts, the art of friendship should, I am sure, be 
reckoned one of the hardest.” The forced remark is made after a 
space of awkward silence. “ Evidently I have not learned the 
rudiments of it. Every friend I have drops away from me. And 
still, as regards you, Mr. Longmore, I thought in Clarens——-” 

“Clarens belongs to the past, is for ever done with,” the 
interrupts her brusquely. “There is no recollection, Miss 
Dormer, that a man’s will may not, in time, help him to stamp 
out.” 

“Do you wish to stamp out the recollection of Clarens? To 
me that stay at the Pension Scherer seems something altogether 
to the good, a few summer days, the thought of which will carry 
refreshment with it, whatever happens. I could not, if I chose, 
forget that evening when you and I took a walk in the direction 
of Glion. Mamma and Mr. Farintyre preferred playing cards by 
lamplight in the hotel, so we went out alone. You were patient 
enough, I remember, to give me a lesson in astronomy.” 

The first evening—when they talked of Arcturus, and 
chlorophyl, and Beethoven! The evening when, after an hour 
spent together in the ampler ether, the pale Elysian light, 
Longmore felt as though he and Joyce Dormer had been 
acquainted for years. Does he believe, in truth, that this recollec- 
tion can ever come within the power of will to stamp out ? 

“And our pleasant afternoons on the terrace, one, especially, 
when we talked of Werther and Charlotte, and you read the 
‘Prisoner of Chillon’ aloud! And our disastrous expedition to 
Lord Byron’s island! And all the music, a little too much of 
that, perhaps, to which mamma and I made you listen!” 

Joyce’s voice is earnest, fraught with sincere and kindly 
feeling. In her gleam of satin and shimmer of pearls she is 
looking fair enough to cause the distraction of many a colder- 
blooded man than Hugh Longmore. But the young Oxonian’s 
heart beats no quicker. Admiration, reverence for Joyce Dormer, 
have turned in him to something closely bordering on hatred— 
hatred, shall we say, in theory! The practical onlooker in these 
matters may be allowed to doubt the personal aversion of a man 
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of three-and-twenty towards a beautiful girl (however heartless) 
whose finger-tips rest on his arm, whose breath mingles with 
his own in the mystic, odorous atmosphere of a Roman night. 

“Tf I wished it, which I do not,” she repeats, “I could never, 
while I live, forget our charming August days in Clarens.” 

They have, by this time, reached an extreme angle of the 
colonnade. The sounds of horns and fiddles and moving feet come 
to them faintly. A fountain, lit by one quivering lamp, plays in 
the adjacent orange garden: its plash, heard through the dark- 
ness, recalls to Hugh Longmore the far-away lap of Lake Geneva, 
as he heard it in a moment of intoxication, a moment when two 
cold little thyme-scented hands were held abruptly across his face. 

“One does not, literally, forget the happiest hours of one’s 
lifetime,” he remarks with courage. ‘“ But one may learn to look 
back upon them without the old, mad, crushing regret. That is 
all I dare trust myself to say, with my present feelings. I can 
look back without crushing regret upon those too-sweet summer 
days that I spent in Clarens.” 

Joyce’s fingers quit her companion’s arm. She turns from him 
with a gesture of real pain. 

** Everything in my life has got a warp init. Even you, Mr. 
Longmore, of whom we know so little, of whom all that we did 
know was pleasant, have no wish to continue our friend. The 
Fata Morgana, my mother talks of, is against me, I suppose.” 

“Ts not the Fata Morgana pretty much what we elect to make 
it?” says Hugh Longmore. “ One of us chooses ambition, riches, 
a balance at his banker's! Another, belonging to a hopeless 
minority, is so old-fashioned as to prefer love—even although love 
be accompanied by the bitter disgrace of poverty.” 

At the tone in which this remark is made Joyce’s heart turns 
sick. 

“TI believe human beings never understand each other well 
enough to pronounce hard-and-fast judgments,” she answers, 
almost humbly. “How much, at this hour, does Mr. Hugh 
Longmore know of Joyce Dormer? That she plays the violin 
up to the average of dilettante players, has blue eyes, pale hair, 
a trick of manner x 

He interrupts her with a sudden, undisguised passion : 

“A trick of manner! Ay, and a low musical voice and a smile 

. .anda pair of white hands! That is all I know, is it not? 
I am ignorant of Miss Dormer’s depth of feeling, her generosity, 
her compassion towards the friend who valued her slightest 
caprice more than his own life, her grief, her tenderness for this 
friend in his hour of need ? ” 
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Joyce stands like one bewildered ; Longmore’s words ringing, 
meaningless, in her ears; that most cruel of all fears, the fear of 
the unknown, taking vague possession of her. 

“You wonder at seeing me in Rome, no doubt? Well, I will 
confess to you my reason for coming here. Last August an ill- 
ness fell on me—no mortal illness, but one that I could not shake 
off, as men and women of robuster sense are able to do. When I 
left England ten days ago, it was with the hope of getting back 
to health. If I could only see a certain face that haunted me, 
press a certain hand before it passed for ever into another man’s 
keeping, I felt that my recovery might be quicker. It was horri- 
ble weakness,” says the poor lad, pulling himself together with an 
effort. “My life is not one of dreams, but of work, certainly is 
not a life in which twenty or thirty pounds can be thrown away, 
for a whim, on railway travelling. But, even as late as a fort- 
night ago, I judged of things crookedly. Men blinded by love 
do not measure the extravagance of their own projects. And you 
know, Miss Dormer,” in spite of himself Hugh Longmore’s voice 
trembles with excess of feeling, “I was in love—why should I 
seek to hide it, until 

“Until? ” repeats Joyce mechanically as he pauses. 

“Until I reached Nice,” he answers her, with emphasis. 
“There my folly was cured, my sight restored to me, but by 
curiously different means to those upon which I had speculated. 
From Nice, as you may imagine, I paid a visit to Monte Carlo.” 

His tone is significant: a glow of indignation is on his young 
and honest face. But Joyce betrays no faintest sign of answering 
consciousness. 

“T also went to Monte Carlo once,” she answers simply. ‘“ One 
January evening I took a wild fancy for seeing the ‘ professors of 
the speculative sciences’ at home, and poor mamma was argued 
into humouring me. It proved an absolute mistake, the worst 
spent evening of my life. I never want to see, to think of, the 
Monte Carlo gambling-tables again.” 

Her quiet self-command, the cold, resigned sadness of her voice, 
cause Hugh Longmore’s indignation to wax hotter. 

“ Monte Carlo should be a scene rich in dramatic material, Miss 
Dormer. At Monte Carlo, if anywhere, the artist nature should 
be able to play at emotion, should find the ‘ stuff’ for inspiration 
of which you talked to me that nightf the storm off Chillon. 
Surely such an array of lost souls,’ @xclaims Longmore, “men 
without honour, women bereft of womanhood, might be the 
subject-matter for some prettily plaintive Song without Words— 
some adagio in a minor key ?” 
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The way in which this is spoken, rather than the speech itself, 
wounds Joyce like a deserved reproach. 

“Tam afraid I thought too much of myself to observe others 
on that unfortunate evening. I was full of trouble. There was 
no need for me to play at emotion or search for dramatic ‘ stuff’! 
Looking back on it all now, the crowd of faces round the tables 
seem hardly distincter than the background of a bad dream.” 

“Still, although you did not see, you must have heard,” goes 
on Longmore, with persistence. “A child could not visit Monte 
Carlo and remain innocently obtuse to Monte Carlo realities. 
Why, the stories of the suicides alone, Miss Dormer—did they 
not touch you?” 

“T heard no such stories. I was selfishly absorbed in my own 
thoughts during the whole of our stay in Nice.” 

“Yet their numbers are legion. Two nights before I was at 
Monte Carlo,” proceeds Longmore, still narrowly watching his 
companion’s face, “some miserable creature blew his brains out, 
as he sat at one of the trente-et-quarante tables. For a little 
moment the play stopped. Then the attendants carried out the 
poor wretch’s body, and the croupiers went on with their work of 
shuffling and cutting. What was the first impulse among the 
crowd of gamblers ?—to speculate, perhaps, as to whether the dead 
man had left parents, a wife, children? Nota bit of it. Before 
the body was well outside the salle four or five persons were quar- 
relling over the chair on which the suicide sat, believing that to 
secure it, the victim’s blood literally upon their hands, would bring 
them luck.” 

“The world overpowers us,” cries Joyce, her cheeks turning 
white with horror. “ We are too heavily weighted, each of us, 
secretly, to think as we should of the burthens of others.” 

“Except in an artistic spirit,” says young Longmore. “An 
artist stooping to conquer inspiration might ‘ batter himself into 
sympathy ’—who was it invented that charming phrase ?—even 
over the nameless graves that fill a corner in the Nice burying- 

ground. You must have heard something about the Frenchman 
who hung himself at the Hotel Printemps? That was in January, 
a short time, as far asI could make out, before Mrs. and Miss 
Dormer started for Rome.” 


Joyce Dormer shudders. 
“You are determined that I shall sup full on horrors, Mr. 


Longmore. If my poor mother, with her distaste for the sensa- 


tional, could hear our talk!” 
“Mrs. Dormer must find that the sensational forces itself occa- 


sionally upon her notice.” 
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“When it does, mamma contrives to poetise facts. Never was 
human soul so apt to discover the silver lining in all clouds as hers.” 

“A wise optimism. Iam brought back to my unfinished story. 
The landlord of the Hotel Printemps was a philosopher, bent 
upon seeing the brightest, best-paying aspect of the most tragic 
events. ‘Thank Heaven, M. de Morigny chose a long cord.’ 
Such were his reported words when they broke into the dead man’s 
room next morning. And every gambler in the neighbourhood 
rushed to buy a little morsel of the rope—the surest of all talis- 
mans to carry with them to the tables. Next in interest to the 
suicides, I fancy, come the duels.” 

Longmore pronounces the word with slow emphasis, then stops 
short, his glance riveted on Joyce’s face. 

She has turned so that the lamp beside the fountain streams on 
her full. He can see that her colour deepens not, that her blue 
eyes give back his gaze with perfect steadfastness. 

“TI thought duels had gone out of fashion, were only fought now- 
a-days by Parisian editors over political articles, or well padded 
German students who have exchanged a ‘dummer Bube!’in the 
street. Men go to Monte Carlo, Ihave heard, to win fortunes and stay 
to lose them. Do they quarrel with old Madame Blanc—she still 
lives, does she not ?—or with the croupiers, or between themselves ? 

“Surely that is an unnecessary question for you to ask!” 

“ Unnecessary ?” 

“You cannot have forgotten the event which was the talk of 
all Nice no longer ago than last January. 

Joyce moves uneasily away. She believes, on Lady Joan 
Majendie’s showing, that Roger Tryan is in Corsica; that her 
dream in Pisa, her vision of a haggard face in the Sistine, were 
phantoms—the result of faulty assimilation, of an anemic brain! 
And still, although no faintest suspicion of the truth has dawned 
upon her, she feels ill at rest; conscious that if Longmore has 
heard so much Monte Carlo news he must have heard more of 
Roger, possibly of Roger’s relations with Major and Mrs. Pinto, 
than he may choose to admit. 

“T am afraid mamma and I are scandalously indifferent to 
gossip. We hear of startling events about six months after 
other people have grown tired of discussing them. With the 
exception of those hurried days in Nice our winter was spent in 
solitude. Latterly—I mean,” adds Joyce, recollecting herself, 
“before Mr. tFarintyre arrived in Rome—I have had no thought 
for anything but my music. If time had been longer,” she goes 
on, after a little silence, “I should like to have had your opinion 
on my work. I am dabbling in composition still.” 
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“The last of your Songs without Words, I remember, was to 
be called Shipwreck. When I met you in Clarens your sympathy 
was still with the people who commit fiascos. Mrs. Dormer’s 
advice has, of course, prevailed. After the stereotyped andante 
movement, a discursive minor passage or two, you have ended 
everything cheerfully in the resumption of the major key ?” 

“ The song has grown out of all proportions, and is more desper- 
ately mournful thanever. You recollect the story about Paganini’s 
violin—how it was said that the virtuoso had killed his mother, 
and that her soul used to speak to him through the strings ? 
The soul of something dead has been speaking to me, here, in 
Rome, through the strings of my Stradiuarius.” 

“And what,” asks Longmore, staggered by her calmness, “ is 
to be the title of this new inspiration, this translation into words 
of a voice from the dead ?” 

“Oh, Iam constant to old names. The song shall be called 
Shipwreck, if the time ever comes when it is rightly finished. 
During the past week or two,” she adds, with a sigh, “I have 
begun to think that my musical days are numbered. My life 
would be more in tune if I were to lay my Stradiuarius on a shelf, 
send it, perhaps, as an addition to the old violins at South 
Kensington, and never play, never compose another note.” 

The sincerity of Joyce’s voice is not to be questioned. Callous, 
worldly, devoid of pitying womanly kindness though Longmore 
believe her, he can with difficulty remain untouched before the 
pathos of her self contempt. 

“Such a course might be a prudent one,” he remarks presently. 
“Tf sweet sound, as men say, be the great awakener of memory, 
it may be well for one’s peace, Miss Dormer, when the past is 
somewhat dark, to let sweet sound go!” 

“ Yes, I feel that only too keenly,” cries the poor girl, ignorant 
of his meaning. “Still, music reminds me, often, that my 
memory is inconveniently good, and then—then I turn coward, 
ready to say, ‘Sufficient for the day is the frivolity thereof,’ to 
live the life of the world, and put aside all the hopes of excellence 
I once had for ever.” 

“To look for the silver—perhaps one might fitly say the golden 
—lining to the cloud. Admirable philosophy !” 

“No true inborn artist could ever turn coward. True artists 
must wish to keep memory alive, no matter at what cost of happi- 
ness, must be willing to endure the acutest suffering, so long as it 
brought out the best expression of the best feeling that was in 
them.” 

Then Joyce is silent; her face downbent in transparent half 
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shadow, her clasped arms resting, with the grace that informs her 
smallest movement, upon the rose-twined marble balustrade. 
Far away, the fiddles and horns clang merrily: here, at hand, is 
the soft plash of the fountain. Across the garden, rise the dim 
outlines of sleeping Rome. Faint streaks of dying moonlight 
linger upon the far horizon. The portents of coming storm lower 
overhead. 

A question from Longmore breaks the stillness with startling 
abruptness—a question whose solid prose sends all the fairy, 
external poetry of the moment to the winds. 

“Ts the report now current in Rome a true one, Miss Dormer ? 


Is an exceedingly gay wedding to take place at the British 
Embassy the end of this week ?” 


Joyce colours violently. 

“<«Exceedingly gay’ is a strong expression. All wedding 
rejoicings are, to my mind, mistakes. But one must go with the 
crowd. I need not say, Mr. Longmore, that I and my mother 
would wish to see you among our guests on Saturday.” 

“Mrs. Dormer did not look to-night as though she would wish 
to see me anywhere.... Naturally enough,’ adds Longmore, 
after a moment’s embarrassed hesitation. ‘“ Mrs. Dormer guesses, 
doubtless, that I passed through Nice on my way to Rome. The 
sight of me may have awakened tragic remembrances that were 
better allowed to slumber.” 

As he speaks—yes, before his words are fairly uttered—a 
suspicion, horribly intense, even in its dimness, has shot through 
Joyce’s brain. 

“ What dark mystery is this you hint at, Mr. Longmore? Do 
you know more than you care to say to me, openly? What tragic 
reminiscences has my poor little mother? How can it concern 
her that you happened to pass through Nice on your road to 
Italy ?” 

“Simply because Nice lies close to Monte Carlo, that men’s 
tongues have not ceased speaking. . . . Miss Dormer, if you 
insist ”—for she has drawn close, in her agony of fear has rested 
her hand upon his arm. She looks up with piteous eagerness in 
his face—* if you insist upon the truth, men speak still of the 
misfortune of a very old friend of yours.” 

“Go on’; Iam in the dark. You torture me by your slowness. 
Do you mean that mamma can have tragic reminiscences of— 
Qhn.” 

But here speech fails her. Joyce Dormer’s white and trembling 
lips will not shape themselves into uttering Roger's name. 

“Of Mr. Tryan,” says Longmore quietly. “There can be no 
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need, surely, to enlarge upon the subject. I hint only,” he adds, 
“at that which the whole world knows—the unhappy quarrel 
into which Roger Tryan was forced with a certain notorious 
Count Zecca, twenty-four hours before Mrs. and Miss Dormer 
quitted Nice.” 


Cuarter XXXII. 


ESCAPE. 


During some seconds of time Joyce is speechless; her hand, 
rigidly clasped on young Hugh Longmore’s arm, trembles not. 
All she can realise is—that the external world has grown dark 
and narrow around her; that she has been deceived; that if 
Tryan be dead, she will seek out his grave, press her lips to the 
cold earth that covers him, and so, peacefully die, and be with 
him, and away from John Farintyre (in this supremest moment 
she can think of that)—away from John Farintyre for evermore! 

“If you would have the kindness to tell me all you know.” 
So, at length, she speaks—can these indistinct, husky accents 
be Joyce Dormer’s? “The news, you see, has come a little 
suddenly. Mamma must have kept things back from me, for the 
best, of course. My mother could only have acted for the best— 
she is over-watchful, she exaggerates my weakness! But I am 
quite strong. I can bear more than mamma would think. I ask, 
Mr. Longmore, to be told all you know.” 

Is she acting a part with finished delicacy, throughout, or is 
this nature? Flying to the extreme of scepticism, after the 
manner of most very young men in whom belief has been newly 
shattered, Longmore, for a few more mistaken minutes, believes 
her to be acting. Poor in purse, insignificant in position, he, 
Hugh Longmore, is still a quondam worshipper, and Joyce 
Dormer will not show in her true colours, in her unwomanly 
heartlessness, before him. 

The goddess would fain remain on her pedestal, the coquette 
retain her hold upon her victim’s respect, to the last. 

“T know no more, Miss Dormer, than what the idle Nice 
world commonly talks of. Two English ladies, friends, in his 
palmier days, of poor Tryan’s, went over to Monte Carlo one 
evening in January last—prompted, who shall say by what 
caprice? After watching the play for a while the younger of the 
ladies was seen to leave the rooms on Tryan’s arm. What had 
gone before, the exact circumstances which brought him into a 
quarrel with Zecca, are unknown—it might be juster to say, are 
known only to the principal actgrs in the drama. The facts that 
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followed were such as all the gossiping tongues in Nice could 
neither add to nor gainsay. Count Zecca is a shamefully notorious 
duellist. You have heard his sobriquet, of course? ‘The Monte 
Carlo Fitzgerald.’ ” 

A stifled assent bursts from the girl’s over-charged heart. 

“A gentleman whose hands are as clever in the use of the 
sword or pistol as in the packing of cards or cogging of dice—a 
scoundrel,” says Longmore hotly, “down to the ground! Well, 
it was a boast of Count Zecca’s that he got over his affairs ‘of 
honour,’ quickly, liked to send his challenge and have his man 
neatly finished within the twelve hours. He did so now. Soon 
after sunrise next morning Roger Tryan was Quixotic enough to 
give this professional murderer a meeting. They exchanged shots 
just outside the territory of Monte Carlo. Tryan fired in the air. 
Count Zecca took his usual scientific aim. . . and his victim fell. 
That, I believe,” the words are spoken with emphasis, “ was the 
day before Mrs. Dormer and yourself started for Rome.” 

Joyce is colourless as the marble pillar at her side. Abandoning 
Longmore’s arm, she stands with hands clenched, with features 
shrunken and livid. No sound passes her pale lips. Tears, the 
capacity of ever shedding tears again, seem frozen in her horror- 
stricken, dilated eyes. 


With a strained, automatic gasp, speech at length escapes 
her: 

“Tam rightly punished—my first falseness has borne its fruit ! 
And to think that I never went to him, never wrote a word, I who 

. . ah, if I had known, if I had not been cruelly deceived, do 
you suppose,” cried Joyce, with an impulse ‘of fierce self-dis- 
dain, “that I should be here, dressed as I am, merry-making, 
dancing ?” 

Impossible to doubt the white anguish of her face, her voice’s 
passionate despair. 

“Tt was not my place to speak to you of this,” cries Longmore, 
moved almost to compunction. “If wrong has been committed, 
it is irrevocable. The past is past.” 

“But the future—do you tell me that cannot be changed?” 
Joyce asks wildly. ‘“ Am I not—God be thanked—my own mistress 
still? Oh, I see things clearly now,” she exclaims, as remem- 
brance after remembrance, each in itself a moral proof, crowd on 
her excited brain—her dream in Pisa, the voice from the dead that 
has for ever pursued her in Rome, the spectre face at the Sistine 
Chapel : all the symptoms of nervous instability that quinine and 
iron were toset right. “I have had warnings enough, and I turned 
fromthem. I have allowed myself, like a fool, to be led blindfold, 
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and now—Mr. Longmore, have pity on me! Do not say that the 
past is past, that a wrong, however great, may not be undone!” 

She stretches forth her hands, she totters an uncertain step or 
two in the direction of the ballroom; then colonnade and garden, 
and outlines of sleeping Rome, whirl round before Joyce’s sight , 
the fountain is silent; horns and fiddles and bassoons cease to 
play. The timely support of her companion’s arm alone keeps 
her from falling. 

Longmore leads, almost carries, the girl to a low stone bench 
in the outer air. He steeps her handkerchief in the cool water of 
the basin and presses it to her forehead. 

“T did not know I was so weak.” So, as she rallies from her 
swoon, Joyce begins to murmur. “ Weak, at the moment when 
I need strength as I never needed it before!” 

“Your absence will not have been noticed, Miss Dormer. 
Rest here until your faintness passes, and when you return to the 
ballroom——” 

“TIT shall go away from this place and from Rome,” she exclaims, 
rising with a convulsed effort to her feet. ‘A train leaves for 
the North at daybreak, and I shall start by it. Yes, I mean to 
leave my mother and all of them, to go where, perhaps, I may still 
be of alittle use. You will help me, will you not? I look to you, 
Mr. Longmore, as to the one person in Rome who can befriend me. 
You will help me to start upon my journey, if—ah Heaven,” she 
cries, her voice sinking under the terror of the thought—“ if it be 
not too late!” 

The moment is critical. As Joyce Dormer’s stern self-elected 
judge, young Longmore knew that every approach to his heart was 
frozen. In this altered, dangerous post of consoler he finds his 
stoicism melting like snow beneath an April sun. 

“Tt is not too late,” he answers, under his breath. “ Roger 
Tryan lives.” For a second it seems as though Joyce would fall 
upon his neck at the tidings. ‘ More than this, Roger Tryan had 
progressed so far along the road to recovery that, a week ago, he 
left Nice, against the doctor’s advice, for Rome.” 

“For Rome ?” she echoes, with a return of natural colour, with 
tears at last softening the wild horror of her eyes. “ Roger Tryan 
is here, and you have been all this time breaking the news to me. 
He is stronger—well, then, is getting back his strength? I shall 
be able to see him to-morrow, early? Oh, Mr. Longmore, answer 
me. If you knew how terrible it is to be kept in this uncer- 
tainty.” 

And Longmore obeys: strengthening the story he has to tell 
by no cruel, unnecessary detail, but extenuating nothing, tinting 
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nothing in rose-colour. On the first day after his arrival in Nice 
it chanced that the late Monte Carlo scandal was discussed among 
a party of Englishmen at the table d’héte. From their talk Long- 
more gathered that Zecca, immediately after the duel, had taken 
flight—it was supposed had joined a certain Major and Mrs. Pinto 
in Corsica; that Roger Tryan, still weak from his wound, was 
staying, alone and untended, on an upper floor of this very hotel. 
Longmore’s window opened upon a terrace where the invalid was 
accustomed to walk feebly to and fro in the morning sun. By the 
end of four-and-twenty hours an acquaintance was struck up 
between them, and—— 

“Ah, I can imagine the rest!” cries Joyce, a crimson flush 
overspreading her excited face. ‘In his weakness, his loneliness, 
you became Roger Tryan’s friend! You heard from his own lips 
the history of that miserable quarrel andits cause. You heard how 
mamma and I left Nice. No wonder you had learned to hate, to 
despise me! No wonder you almost refused to hold ovt your hand 
when we met to-night.” 

“Do not make me more ashamed than I feel already, Miss 
Dormer, of my own barbarism. From Roger Tryan I heard less 
of his affairs than from every other person to whom I spoke in the 
hotel. Once, I know, on my pressing him, he said that the cause of 
the duel was a stupid collison that took place beside the trente- 
et-quarante table, a collision that a fire-eater like Zecca was safe 
to construe into insult. ‘If I had had a grain of sense,’ said poor 
Tryan, in that pleasant, half-jesting voice of his—you remember 
it ?” 

Yes, Joyce Dormer remembers. 

“—*] should have started for Paris, England, anywhere beyond 
the Monaco territory, as soon as I saw what mess I had fallen into. 
But I have been consistently unwise all my life,’ Tryan added. 
‘IT remained, and, while Count Zecca’s sense of honour is satisfied, 
have no worse crime than folly resting on my conscience.’ ” 

“And he made no allusion tous? Roger Tryan never spoke to 
you of our conduct ?” 

“The names of Mrs. Dormer and yourself were first mentioned 
by me, the day before I left. Then és 

“ You need not revise your words, Mr. Longmore. Then?” 

“T told Tryan that I had an object in reaching Rome by an 
early date. I also told him—on the authority of a paragraph in 
Galignani—that the marriage of John Farintyre and Miss Joyce 
Dormer was fixed for the Saturday in Easter week.” 

Joyce moves a restless pace or two away. She looks forth, with 
blank, unnoticing gaze, upon the dusky orange groves, the 
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panorama of leaden grey domes and roofs and cupolas that lies 
beyond. 

“And that evening, half an hour after I had spoken to him 
of you, Tryan announced his resolve of travelling on to Italy, at 
once. It was useless to talk of prudence,—useless for the surgeon 
to command. He wanted Southern air and sunshine, wanted to 
get away from all the sorry associations of his illness and of Monte 
Carlo. In a word, Miss Dormer, he wanted to reach Rome, as 
many days as might be before the Saturday in Easter week! To 
order an invalid coupé, to see that he travelled with a minimum 
of risk and fatigue, was all Roger Tryan’s friends could do for 
him.” 

“ And he arrived in Rome—when ?” 

As she asks this, a pang of cruellest compunction goes through 
Joyce Dormer’s heart. Must not Roger, ill in spirit and body, 
have watched her during the driving and sight-seeing of the last 
busy fortnight. Must he not have seen her in the Borghese gar- 
dens, on the Pincian Hill, in all the gayest haunts of Rome un- 
troubled, to outward seeming, by regret or remorse, with John 
Farintyre by her side ? 

“Mr. Tryan reached Rome the middle of last week. He tra- 
velled direct. I took the longer route by Florence. If all had 
gone well, the plan was that we should meet here, at the Hotel 
Washington, on the night of Easter Monday.” 

“If! Speak to me of things as they are, not as they prettily 
might have been,” cries Joyce, with the impatience of a woman 
whose heart prophesies some evil thing she shrinks from hearing. 
“What do you mean by ‘if’? You followed Mr. Tryan to Rome 
—you found him making progress, stronger for the change? Oh, 
it is cruel, cruel to keep me in such suspense! It is impossible 
that you can have any further ill news to tell me.” 

Longmore turns his eyes away in pity from her face. 

“T have to tell the truth, by your own command,” he answers, 
“and the truth is that Roger Tryan does not make progress. He 
bore the journey well—so much I have gathered from some of the 
English-speaking people ‘at the Washington—but once in Rome 
refused to put himself in the doctor’s hands, or to take the com- 
monest care as to his hours of going out or coming in. You must 
know the dangers of Roman night air, Miss Dormer, even for per- 
sons in health. To a man weak from recent loss of blood——” 

“ Be quicker!” she exclaims, with a gesture of agonised impa- 
tience. “ Let me know the worst you have to tell.” 


“Roger Tryan went on Friday to the service at the Sistine 
Chapel.” 
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Where Joyce saw him: no hallucination of the anemic brain, 
but her old lover in the flesh ; her old lover—haggard, hollow-eyed, 
as he watched her at the side of the lover of to-day ! 

“He came back to his hotel, faint and worn out, towards mid- 
night, and next morning was down with malarial fever. The 
poor fellow is well looked after. Dr. Byrne, one of the first 
Roman physicians, visits him. He is nursed by a Sister of the 
Bon Secours. But his strength, Miss Dormer, is not good.” 

“T understand you. Go on.” 

“Tf we could learn the address of his relations in England . . . 
Dr. Byrne thinks some one belonging to him should be tele- 
graphed for at once.” 

“Some one belonging to him!” Joyce Dormer repeats the 
words mechanically. She stands, as though numbed by the 
violence of this final blow. The lamplight falls in waves of 
roseate light upon her silks and laces, upon the jewels in her 
hair. Tinkle, tinkle go the violins and horns to which the gay 
Roman world is dancing—the gay Roman world, bidden next 
Saturday to the celebrating of her own wedding-feast ! 

After a long silence she turns slowly round towards Longmore. 
She rests a hand that no longer trembles on his arm. 

“Will you do something very good-natured for me, Mr. Long- 
more? Help me to get back, with as little notice as may be, 
through the ballroom. Iam going at once home to my mother’s 
lodging, and then on to Mr. Tryan’s hotel. “I must see his 
nurse, find out—rather late in the day, but never mind that—if 
I can be of use.” 

“Tam afraid you can do little for him, dear Miss Dormer,” says 
Longmore, with grave kindness. “The landlord of the Wash- 
ington, frightened out of his wits, like all these Romans, at the 
thought of their own fever, had the poor fellow carried at once 
toa lodging. He is quiet there, the doctor says, and well nursed. 
You would only run useless risk by going to him—doubtful, 
indeed, if Tryan is any longer in a condition to recognise you.” 

“T shall recognise him,” Joyce Dormer answers, simply, calmly 
as though they discussed some matter of everyday interest. “As 
to risk—even supposing Roman fever to be contagious—is life 
so sweet that one should set a miserly store by it? No, Mr. 
Longmore, no.” She adds this with a shadowy reflection of a 
smile. “I may not even have the consolation, now or hereafter, of 
imagining myself a heroine. I am commonplace, as I have always 
been, through and through.” 

Longmore gives her his arm without another word. A tumul- 
tuous galop is just now in course of execution; and the din of 
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the dance-music, the sea of whirling human fantoccini, come to 
Joyce’s aid. Unseen of watchful mother or jealous sweetheart, 
they tide safely through the ballroom into harbour of a vestibule, 
a dimly-lit retreat, where only a few engrossed, unobservant 
couples are whispering in exotic-bowered corners. A short space 
more, three or four apartments quickly passed through, and 
escape—Joyce’s over-strained heart beats freer at the thought 
—is assured. 














- Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War, 


By THe Avutnor or ‘THE Frontier LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TURK,’ ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN DESERTS,’ ETC. 


XI. 
A RECONNAISSANCE. 


Tue chain of mountains, detached from the high plateau before 
Sebastopol, stretches eastward along the coast of the Crimea, and 
terminates abruptly near the entrance of the Sea of Azov. Richly 
wooded with gigantic walnut and plane trees, and affording abun- 
dant pasture, it is tenanted principally by a rude population of 
Tartar shepherds and charcoal burners, whose small villages 
nestle in ravines lined with myrtle and rhododendron bushes of 
luxuriant growth. In romantic beauty this part of the Crimea is 
pre-eminent. The range of heights leaves room in some places for 
fertile plains, displaying a considerable breadth of cultivation, and 
dotted with small towns, whose inhabitants are Russians trading 
in the produce of the soil. They, as well as the Tartar villagers, 
had been obliged to maintain detachments of the newly-arrived 
army of the Danube in proportion to the local supply of provisions 
and forage. Recent indications of the concentration of those 
troops in the valley of the river Tchernaya had suggested the 
existence of a purpose to attack the positions of the allied armies 
in force, and as I knew modern Greek and Turkish, which are 
spoken by the Russian tradesmen and Tartar peasants of the 
Crimea, I was detailed to ascertain what preparations were being 
made for the massing of soldiers in the direction of the expected 
points of assault. 

When Roumania was occupied by Austria, the whole Russian 
army, which had been engaged in the campaign of the Danube, 
became free to strengthen the defence of the great Crimean ar- 
senal. This result may possibly throw some light on the motives 
of the mysterious change of policy which had then taken place at 
Vienna. A want of funds had previously been the reason ad- 
duced for declining to co-operate with England and France in 
active hostilities against Russia. A loan had consequently been 
negotiated in London for the use of Austria, and an Austrian 
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army was immediately sent into the Danubian Principalities 
which enabled the Czar to send the Russian troops, thus replaced, 
to Sebastopol. Omer Pasha, foreseeing this reinforcement of the 
Russian army of the Crimea, offered to march his sixty thousand 
Turks from Shumla to the banks of the river Pruth, for the pur- 
pose of preventing, or at least obstructing, the passage of the 
Russians. His plan was approved by the Allies, but when it 
reached the stage of discussion between Omer Pasha and Count 
Coronini, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief at Bucharest, that 
general unequivocally declared that he would resist its execution 
with the army in Transylvania, thirty thousand strong, supported 
by a hundred thousand more, echeloned along the Austrian fron- 
tier. The idea was abandoned, as it was considered worse for the 
cause of the Allies to let Austria side openly with Russia, than 
to suffer a Russian army to march to the assistance of Sebastopol. 
That march having been effected, Prince Mentchikoff thought 
the time had come for a general attack on the positions of the 
besieging armies; and a crisis of this kind was anticipated by 
the leaders of the allied forces. It was thus desirable that accu- 
rate information of the movement of Russian troops should be 
obtained ; and the necessary arrangements were made with the 
utmost care and secresy, for fear of an ambuscade. 

Accordingly, at a late hour on a moonless night, I rode out of 
the lines with an escort of a half-squadron of Hussars, and had 
left all outlying pickets far behind when the day broke. We 
came to the valley of Sudak, and passed round its ruined castle 
to extensive vineyards, which some workmen were hoeing. Very 
timid answers met all our inquiries: no troops had been heard of 
here, this was not a place where soldiers were ever seen, and the 
like. Convinced that useful intelligence must be sought elsewhere, 
we rode away along a road which entered a small wood. We had 
barely gained it before we perceived just beyond it a body of 
Cossacks advancing. The escort were ordered to hide among the 
trees, and dismount. The horses’ bridles were off in a moment 
and their noses thrust into their nosebags full of barley, to 
prevent their neighing. The English chargers munched their 
corn too eagerly to betray their presence so near the enemy ; and 
when the latter was out of sight and hearing, we resumed our 
reconnaissance, proceeding across country in the direction of a 
large village which was visible a long way off on one of the hills 
towards the north. On surmounting the crest of a long ascent, 
we suddenly found ourselves within short musket-range of a whole 
brigade of Russian infantry, at least five thousand strong, which 
was marching towards Sebastopol. It halted, and a battalion 
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opened fire on the escort as it reached the top of the slope which 
had concealed it from view. Our few Hussars formed in line as 
skirmishers, and began to return the Russian fire, the trumpeter 
meanwhile sounding as if to bring up the supports. None existed, 
of course, but the Russian commander evidently supposed that a 
large body of English Dragoons must be advancing rapidly on the 
other side of the hill. Probably not unmindful of Scarlett’s and 
Cardigan’s charges at Balaclava a few days previously, he effected 
a precipitate retreat in columns of battalions, ready for forming 
squares to receive cavalry. At the village no information could 
be obtained, excepting that the town of Baghtcheh Serai was not 
much farther on. The sun was setting, and it only remained to 
find a safe bivouac. A neighbouring deep and densely-wooded 
ravine opportunely afforded it. 

We were in the saddle early on the following morning, and 
marching in the direction pointed out by the villagers as leading 
to the small inland town. We met many peasants, but none 
could, or would, throw any light on the movements of Russian 
troops. Their dialect of Turkish differs little from that of Con- 
stantinople, and they are indeed of the same origin with the 
Osmanlis, though widely dissimilar in personal appearance ; inter- 
marriage with Greeks, Circassians, and Georgians having im- 
parted a new physical type to the Ottoman family of Tartars, 
while the Noghai tribes of the Crimea retain the coarse features 
of their race, the sallow complexion, lank black hair, square 
figure, and heavy limbs. Towards their Russian rulers they feel 
a decided aversion, which frequently culminates in emigration to 
Turkey; but their stolid cautiousness rendered them useless as 
informants on this occasion, and I consequently determined on 
risking an entrance into Baghtcheh Serai in disguise. In the 
neighbourhood of the town are a number of caves cut in the face of 
the rocks, indicating ancient siles which are difficult to identify. 
One series of large caverns, connected by passages, seems to have 
served as a monastic establishment in early Christian times, if 
one might infer from incised crosses occurring here and there. 
This was the very thing for the escort, who took up their quarters 
there, horses and all. I then put on the dress of a Greek islander, 
which I had procured at Balaclava—braided jacket and vest, 
wide bag breeches, and red fez cap. Knowing modern Greek 
sufficiently to pass for one if necessary, I went alone to Baght- 
cheh Serai and entered a coffee-house, where I found several 
Russians, tradesmen from Odessa. As I took a seat, one of these 
addressed me in modern Greek, saying he supposed I had come 


from Sebastopol to purchase provisions for sale to the troops 
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arriving there. I replied that it would be necessary for me first 
to have an idea of theirnumber. All the hucksters rejoined, more 
or less intelligibly in broken Greek, that they would give me good 
bargains. A desultory conversation ensued which resulted in an 
unanimous statement that the 4th, 10th and 11th Divisions of the 
Russian army of the Danube, about forty-five thousand strong, 
had recently marched through Baghtcheh Serai, on their way to 
camps being formed on the right bank of the river Tchernaya 
and extending from the village of Tchorgoun to the bridge of 
Inkerman. The last infantry brigade had passed on the previous 
day. The cavalry, they said, was advancing by squadrons, and 
the artillery by batteries, to enable them always to find forage 
enough for their horses. Wishing to test the accuracy of this 
information, I announced my intention of having a look at the 
town before taking their proposals into consideration. I made 
trifling purchases in shops, entering into conversation with 
any one who could speak Greek or Turkish, and found that in all 
particulars the intelligence I had already collected was fully 
confirmed. The town offered little interest beyond that which 
attached to the fallen race originally possessing it as masters, 
and now inhabiting it as serfs, The palace of the princely 
Tartar family of Gherai, next heirs to the Ottoman throne, and 
now represented by an officer in a Russian infantry regiment, 
was still standing in the same state as when the last ruler of 
Crim Tartary, Shahin Khan, left it. The mausoleum of Pushkine’s 
heroine, Maria Podozka, was intact, and the Fountain of Tears, the 
Selzebil, erected by her lover to commemorate his grief for her 
death by the hand of her Georgian rival, was there to recall one 
of the poetical Tartar traditions. But the Muscovite conquerors 
have built broad streets and spacious squares in the Parisian style, 
which looked very much out of place amid Turkish baths and 
mosques. We may thank them at least for not destroying these 
picturesque Oriental surroundings. 

Quitting the town without returning to the coffee-house, I was 
soon on my way to the troglodyte bivouac of the escort, whom 
I found sitting round comfortable fires and singing at the top 
of their voices. English glees and Irish melodies must have 
startled and scandalised all shades of ancient tenants of the 
caves, whether pious Arian anchorites or barbarous Scythian 
invaders, almost as much as they alarmed me, as I hurried along, 
fearing this rollicking gaiety might suffer an untimely inter- 
ruption by the sudden appearance of a strong patrol from Baghtcheh 
Serai. Mounting our horses without further delay, we retraced 
our steps towards Sebastopol. Before nightfall we overtook a full 
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squadron of Russian Lancers, also marching thither. We halted, 
in order to give them time to retire, if they should feel so 
disposed, as they were numerically at least twice as strong as 
we were. The enemy wheeled about, and formed in line across 
the road, which was thus completely barred, the ground on either 
side being too swampy for cavalry to ride over. It was a very 
broad road, however, and a few yards of hard ground separated it 
from the marshes. The Russian squadron could therefore deploy 
two-deep. Both parties stood for a minute or two, looking at 
each other, without showing any wish to part company. Then 
our men began to advance, and, when they had not more than a 
hundred yards to go, they suddenly charged. I rode a tall, fast, 
and very powerful horse, which I had just received from England. 
Being quite unbroken as a charger, and having all the fire 
generally found in animals of his bright chestnut colour, the 
brute got the bit between his teeth, ran away with me and 
dashed into the ranks of the Russian Lancers before our Hussars 
could come up. I defended myself with my sword as best I could, 
but I was soon brought to the ground with a sabre-cut on the head, 
a lance-thrust in the side, and a pistol-ball in the leg. The 
English troopers, seeing this, tore along the road with an impetus 
which bore down the more lightly-mounted Russians, who broke 
and wildly fled. I was carried to Balaclava, where I was met by 
General Estcourt, to whom I reported all the information I had 
gained; and was sent to Constantinople as soon as I was able to 
embark. 

The Russians at that time had officers passing in and out of our 
lines in the hope of discovering their weakest points. One of 
them, a captain disguised as a Tartar, was taken prisoner in the 
French trenches, and when, by the cross-examination of the 
Turkish interpreter at the French head-quarters, his knowledge 
of the Tartar dialect was found to be very limited, he was shot 
out of hand. Another, wearing the uniform of a lieutenant of 
Zouaves, and speaking both French and English well, was not 
found out in the English camp until an officer of one of the High- 
land regiments told him that he bore a most striking likeness to 
an officer whom he had seen in command of a Russian sortie a few 
nights before. The man sauntered away, talking and laughing 
with the officers whom he met, until he reached the outskirts of 
the camp, when he took to his heels in the direction of a Russian 
earthwork, which he reached in safety, although several shots 
were fired after him. It was not always for intelligence, however, 
that the Russians sent people into the camps of the Allies. I re- 
member an evening which I passed with some friends in the camp 
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of the Heavy Brigade. Two Tartars were taken in the act of 
throwing off the halters and hobbles of the troop horses. In 
the absence of any one else who could speak their language, I was 
asked to try to find out from them what their purpose was. They 
stoutly denied any intention of stealing the horses, and insisted 
that they had been sent only to enable them to run away and be 
lost to the English cavalry. When they were being led away 
under arrest, they called out that they could make a disclosure to 
obtain their pardon. The men seeming too stupid to be in the 
least dangerous, their immediate release was promised if their 
statement had any importance. They then confessed that they 
had just taken off the halters and hobbles of the troop horses of 
another regiment, which was at some distance, and that timely 
notice might still save them. The two Tartars were set at liberty, 
and soldiers were sent to warn all the English regiments of 
Dragoons, Heavy and Light; but nothing of the kind alleged had 
taken place. There was much laughter at the success of the trick 
played off by the Tartars to recover their liberty, when suddenly, 
in the middle of it, an alarm was given by the outposts. A whole 
brigade of infantry was soon under arms. A frantic charge of 
cavalry seemed to be thundering down upon it in the dark. In- 
stead of having to receive it, the soldiers found that they had 
only to catch about a hundred Russian chargers, which were per- 
forming a playful stampede for their own amusement. Fifty 
more were captured in the French lines. The fact was that the 
thick-headed Tartars had mistaken a Russian regiment for an 
English one, and the officers who had devised the stratagem 
became the biters bit. When it was heard on the following 
morning that one of the generals had returned to his duty from 
the sick list, it was remarked in the ranks of the light cavalry 
regiments that, after the battle of Balaclava, they wanted horses, 
not generals, and that the hundred Russian chargers would be of 
more use to them than any number of English general officers, 
writing orders to each other that no fellow could understand, and 
causing thereby the loss of half their Brigade. A sentiment some- 
what akin to this was expressed by private soldiers on another 
occasion. An orderly at head-quarters applied to an officer of the 
staff for an interview with Lord Raglan. He was told that it 
could not be granted without a good reason. The man then 
stated that he had been deputed by his regiment to inform the 
Commander-in-Chief that his comrades were ready to take Sebas- 
topol by storm, under the command of their own officers, on con- 
dition that generals or staff officers should not be allowed to in- 
terfere with them. The offer was treated as a bad joke, and no 
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further notice was taken of it; but the regiment concerned, which 
was a very fine one, became painfully impressed with the idea 
that it was unfavourably regarded ever afterwards. 

Shortly after the reconnaissance above related, a soldier of a 
line regiment and two gunners, who had just been flogged for 
drunkenness, deserted to the enemy. The account which must 
have been given by them of the reduced state of the British force, 
was presumed to have added a final impulse to the intention of 
delivering an attack on its right flank with forty thousand men. 
An attempt was meanwhile made on its left flank with five 
thousand Russians, as if to feel the strength of the lines. It was 
frustrated by the heroic conduct of a young lieutenant. Three 
regiments of infantry with eight field pieces emerged from the 
suburbs of Karabelnaya. A picket of the 49th Regiment was 
posted on that side. Its only officer was Lieutenant Conolly. 
He commenced firing on the Russians as soon as they came within 
range, and kept up his volleys until his cartridges were exhausted. 
Then, with his sword high above his head, he dashed forward, 
shouting to his men to charge bayonets. Eighty men thus 
attacked five thousand and held them in check till Sir de 
Lacy Evans had his division and artillery drawn up for resistance. 
But poor Conolly received his death-wound, and every one of his 
men was either killed or wounded. The Russians pressed on, 
Colonel Perey Herbert, assistant quartermaster general of the 
21d Division, begged his chief to let him take a regiment to meet 
them. “Not a man,” answered the veteran campaigner—who 
then gave the young generals of the Crimean army a useful lesson 
by reserving his fire, thus bringing the enemy forward to be crushed 
by a cannonade and rifle volleys, without risking his own men 
by exposing them beyond their cover. The Russians retired pre- 
cipitately under the shower of iron and lead poured upon them by 
Sir de Lacy Evans. Outposts generally fall back on their supports 
before a great numerical superiority in the attacking force. Young 
Conolly was too inexperienced an officer to know much of military 
maxims; but he could conceive the idea of sacrificing his life to 
save a whole division from being cut to pieces without having 
had time to prepare for defence. A mere narrative of such an 
act is the highest possible praise. A similar loss of a valuable 
life occurred a few days later in the French lines, but it happened 
in a different way. Their left flank was attacked near the bastion 
of the Quarantine. Their outposts were driven in, their batteries 
were stormed, and several of their siege guns were spiked. 
General Forey brought his whole division into action, supported 
by that of General Leyaillant. The brigade of General de 
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Lourmel charged the Russians, who fell back to the foot of their 
ramparts. <A perfect tempest of grape shot was poured from 
them on the French. One unbroken sheet of murderous fire 
enveloped’ the advancing brigade, and General de Lourmel halted 
it under the cover of a deserted village. He then rode on alone, 
and received a mortal wound in the chest. When struck, he 
remained in the saddle, rode slowly back to his brigade, and sent 
his aide-de-camp to tell the officer next to him in rank that he 
handed over to him the command. General Forey sent an order 
that the brigade should retreat. De Lourmel lingered three days, 
and died. He was one of the French officers whom I knew best, 
and had seen most of. On several occasions he had spoken to me 
very bitterly of the part he had been obliged to take at the battle 
of the Alma. He said that Prince Napoleon’s division, with which 
Marshal St. Arnaud was personally present, though he was too ill 
to rectify the errors of the march, had advanced to the foot of the 
hill in column, with a narrow front and a depth of at least a mile. 
Finding it impossible to alter his formation in a ravine which he 
had imprudently followed, the Prince was not in time to get into 
his place in the general advance. De Lourmel was ordered to 
march to the support of General Bosquet, who was isolated on 
the acclivities of the heights to be occupied. Prince Napoleon’s 
unwieldy column stopped the way, and De Lourmel had to stand 
inactive with his brigade. Fortunately General Bosquet found no 
formidable enemy before him when he reached the telegraph tower 
and flag-staff, and he suffered little from the desultory fire of the 
distant Russian artillery. No greater evil was therefore produced 
than the intense disgust felt by skilful generals at sight of the 
clubbing of their troops by one who was sheltered by Imperial favour 
from the ordeal of fair military criticism. I repeatedly cautioned 
General de Lourmel not to tell me anything which should not be 
communicated to my chiefs, as I was in duty bound to withhold 
no information from them. He always answered that he was not 
required to keep silence when his military character was at stake, 
and that, after the disgraceful figure he was made to cut, he should 
get knocked on the head at the first opportunity. And that was 
what he did before the bastion of the Quarantine. 

When I saw Lord Stratford at Constantinople, he told me that 
he had made use of the letter which I had written to him about 
General de Lourmel’s description of the battle of the Alma, and that 
Lord Cowley’s admirable remonstrance with the French Govyern- 
ment against Marshal St. Arnaud’s insinuations might possibly 
have been based on my account of the French share in that battle, 
which had been stated to me by General de Lourmel himself. 
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The Ambassador appeared at that time to be unusually anxious 
about the war. He frequently asked if our army was strong 
enough to repulse a serious attack on its positions before Sebastopol. 
I tried to give him a favourable impression of the state of affairs, 
arguing that the English troops had always defeated much more 
numerous Russian forces in the sorties which were so often 
attempted. 

“Oh, yes, fight, kill, and be killed,” replied he; “ but I do not 
perceive that Russia is suing for peace. Sir John Moore gained 
the battle of Corunna, and we had to send another army to 
Portugal. We have not another army to send to the Crimea. Is 
this slaughter to continue? Will more battles of Balaclava be 
fought soon ?” 

I stated my opinion that a desperate struggle would take place 
before long. 

“In that case,” said Lord Stratford, “diplomacy must take a 
turn of work at once.” 

Diplomacy accordingly commenced to work immediately. The 
Ambassador showered letters on all the British diplomatists in 
Europe. They were private letters, written by his own hand, and 
without drafts or copies. We had much conversation on the 
subject of war, but no clue was given me, for some time, that 
could lead to a conjecture on my part regarding the end in view. 
Austria, Vienna, and Buol were often alluded to, however; too 
often for the existence of a doubt of the direction in which his 
labours were tending. I concluded that he resented the opposition 
of Count Coronini to Omer Pasha’s project of impeding the 
passage of the river Pruth by the Russian army of the Danube, 
which had thereby been enabled to reinforce the garrison of 
Sebastopol, and that he wished to have the Danubian Principalities 
evacuated by a power so little to be trusted. I ventured once to 
remark that the Austrian army in Roumania ought to march back 
to Austria, now that Russia confined her operations to the Crimea. 

“ Back!” he exclaimed. “ No, forward!” 

I began to see daylight through the Ambassadorial millstone, 
which, in its continual grinding, thus threw out an occasional 
spark. He asked me, for instance, whether Benedek was con- 
sidered the best of the Austrian generals. He also remarked that 
the Bohemian, Styrian, Croatian, and Dalmatian troops in the 
Austrian army might sympathise with the Russians, as being all 
of Slavonian race, while the Hungarian soldiers of Austria might 
entertain vindictive feelings towards Russia, after the assistance 
given by her for the repression of their insurrection. Facts 
finally took the place of surmises, and I became at last fully aware 
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of the object aimed at. Lord Stratford’s exertions were vigorous 
and unremitting. Day and night he wrote. I found him, more 
than once in the morning, exactly as I had left him in the evening, 
sitting pen in hand before a table covered with papers, without 
having even changed his dinner dress. Late at night, on one 
occasion, he gave me a paper of eighty foolscap pages to copy, 
expressing a hope that it might be ready for the Queen’s Messenger 
to take to England on the following afternoon. I wrote all night, 
and laid the copy with the original on his desk at daylight. 
When I met him at breakfast, he remarked that I must have got 
up earlier even than he had; and, when I answered, “ possibly,” 
he smiled significantly. Lord Stratford made others work hard, 
but he never spared himself; and every one was willing to forego 
his rest and comfort without complaining, when an unusual stress 
of correspondence rendered it necessary. That the Great Elchi 
never ignored a zealous readiness to make extraordinary efforts, 
was well known toall around him, though he said nothing about it. 

Ile rarely bestowed thanks or praises on any one, and it 
was only when he had it in his power to do a good turn, 
generally unsolicited, that it became evident how much he was 
pleased by assiduity in the public service and by devotedness to- 
wards himself. Lord Stratford certainly possessed in the highest 
degree that rare gift, which has been ascribed to the first 
Napoleon, of making those around him wear themselves out for 
the sole pleasure of aiding him in the realisation of his grand 
ideas of policy and progress, and of carrying out his lofty 
principles of justice and right. 
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Wagner. 


Ir has been said of Meyerbeer that he was just as clever and skilled 
in working the success of his operas as in writing the scores. But 
Meyerbeer was an innocent baby compared to Richard Wagner. He 
does not content himself with having every word or note he writes 
puffed to the sky. He does better. With the doleful look and pose 
of a wronged woman, who thoroughly knows how to pass herself off 
as the silently suffering victim of malicious gossip, until she meets 
with the chivalrous knight who, spear in hand, advances in the arena 
to defend calumniated innocence against detraction—so posed all his 
life Richard Wagner, so does he pose at this very moment, and although 
living in luxury, in adulation, in clouds of incense, he always was, 
and he is, the misunderstood or the ununderstood victim. 

Wagner is not in the true sense of the word a great man, but he has 
both great natural gifts and great artistic acquirements, and had he left 
his musical talent alone and written as nature endowed him, and science 
helped him to do, he would never have lost himself in the labyrinthic 
path of unintelligible, ear-torturing intervals and harmonies, that 
mock at their name, because they are discord. “ Vanitas vanitatum, 
omnia vanitas” is the old and wisest king’s saying. Wagner, as I 
said, is gifted and organised for a great musician, with a study and 
genius of orchestration, not, as he fancies, above Beethoven, Meyer- 
beer and Berlioz, yet as high as any man of the century. He 
evidently is one of the glories of his country. But that was not 
sufficient for him, because other people had been the glory of their 
country, and he waated to be more than anybody else: he tried to do 
the impossible, and as it always happened, since the tower of Babel 
whenever a man attempted the impossible, so it happened to Wagner, 
who, like the frog in the fable, blew himself so big that he at last 
burst. The great work of his life, the ‘Ring of the Niblungs,’ accord- 
ing to his own words, was not only destined to wipe out of existence 
all other, but even his own earlier operas: ‘ Tannhiiuser, ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘Flying Dutchman,’ master-works of conception, invention and execu- 
tion, and from it he dated for Germany the era of “a new art,” as he 
modestly called itin Bayreuth.* This work is, with regard to the book, 
an amalgamation of impossibilities, and totally unnecessary series of 


* “Jetzt haben Sie-eine neve Kunst.”—Wagner’s own speech at Bayreuth, 
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crime, and with regard to the music a perfect monstrosity, but to such 
an extent, that after having maintained for six years that it represented 
the only real music, that it buried all the old laws and doctrines, that 
in fact it was the “ new art,” he now has quietly returned to the ancient 
gods, to melody which he had previously declared to be quite unneces- 
sary, or at least perfectly subservient to the words ; he has given up the 
unnatural intervals which no singer can produce, so that the singers 
who learned how to produce them unfitted themselves for any other 
music. He has returned from his excruciating discords to harmonies 
bearable to and rejoicing the ear—he has in fine, in his new compo- 
sition ‘ Parsifal, to be produced next month in Bayreuth, abandoned 
the position of the false prophet with his “ new art,” and has returned 
to the ancient esthetic immortal law of real art: the beautiful 
and simple. 

It is said that only a few weeks ago an adept in the art saw 
Wagner at Bayreuth, and was amazed to hear in the new work 
—‘ Parsifal’—the simplicity and melodious beauty of Wagner's old 
operas, those which he had so energetically repudiated as péchés de 
jeunesse, and he frankly expressed to Wagner his agreeable sur- 
prise to see him abandon the torturing path of what he called the 
“endless melody,” but which was an endless bore without any 
melody. ‘To his amazement Wagner said to him: “It m-.y surprise 
you to hear me say so, but I, myself, find the ‘Nibelungs Ring’ 
rather tedious and long-winded. I have given up this proceed- 
ing: it does not answer.” And that he said of the very proceeding 
he had put his reputation at stake to uphold and proclaim—the 
“new art.” 

But if Wagner as a musician has shown great tact, both in what 
he has done and in the final perception of the mistake he committed 
and the readiness with which he gave it up, he is simply ridiculous 
from the immensity of his conceit, from the simply laughable utterances 
of his vanity. The French are said to be a vain people, and I have 
known Lamartine, Alexandre Dumas pére and Victor Hugo, at one 
time the chiefs of French literature, and many a fine tale could I tell 
about their barely credible vanity. But not one of them pretended to 
have done more than create immortal works—they went, perhaps, so 
far as to think that all they wrote, even every word they spoke, was 
immortal; but none of them ever boasted of having invented literature 
or poetry, as Wagner said—*a new art.” 

It is said of Lamartine that when he arrived at Jerusalem and 
heard that a French lady was there established, he went to her house 
and told her maid that a countryman of her mistress wished to see 
her. He was greatly surprised to hear that the maid should not 
know the name of M. Lamartine, but when the maid came back and 
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said that her mistress was sorry she could not see M. Lamartine, 
that she never heard his name before and did not know what he 
dealt in, he exclaimed: “Voila ce que c’est que la gloire—une 
montagne l’arréte!” Yet this is conceivable vanity. About Victor 
Hugo, the réles which he imposes upon himself, different with each 
visitor, and about Dumas’ vanity, volumes might be written. I 
have myself seen many examples of it, one of which I might here 
relate for the edification of the readers of this paper. I found 
him once, contrary to his custom, dressed in the middle of the 
day, ready to go on a still more unusual errand—to pay a debt. 
Alexandre Dumas had a very high opinion of Jews, and he owed 
every one of them, whom he knew, sums of money. On that day 
he had a bill of 1200 francs to pay, and asked me to go with him 
to do this act of unaccustomed conscientiousness. But fate was 
against it, as you shall soon see. It was one of the satisfactions 
of his vanity to be known to all cab-drivers. He was happy 
when passing before a cab-stand, he heard the drivers cry out: 
“Bon jour, M. Dumas; vous n’avez pas besoin de nous, M. 
Dumas,” &c. Well, we went on, and as Dumas hired a cab to go 
to the lower city, he saw the driver rather dejected, and asked him 
what was the matter? “Oh, M. Dumas,” said the other, “I have 
had a misfortune, and nobody can help me.” “How so?” said 
Dumas. “My horse,” sobbed the man, “fell, broke his leg, and 
smashed my cab; and from a proprietor, I am to-day again a servant 
to get bread for my family.” “And how much,” said Dumas, “ would 
you want to set you up again and be your own master?” “Oh, 
M. Dumas, such a sum that nobody can give me.” ‘“Nosopy?” 
asked Dumas. “No; nobody,” in despair said the fellow. ‘“ Well, 
just for curiosity’s sake,” said Dumas, “let me hear it.” ‘One 
thousand francs,” said the driver. “Ce n'est que ca? Here you 
are,” said Dumas, and with the mien of a king he tendered him 
the banknote with which he was to pay the Jew, and turning to 
me, he said: “Ma foi, le juif attendra. Let us go and have 
luncheon. Me voili a la téte de 200 franes. It is a long time 
since I had so much ready cash!” and we drove off among the 
cheering hurrahs of the assembled cabbies.* 

Wagner prides himself on being as great a poet as a composer. 

* I cannot but admit that Dumas perfectly well knew how dangerous it 
was to give way to impulses which Talleyrand warned every man against by 
saying, ‘* Méfiez vous de votre premiére impression, c’est presque toujours la 
bonne.” And he was so well aware of the valuelessness of his bills, that 
once a creditor—probably of the holy race—brought him a bill to sign, 
with a sixpenny stamp attached to it, and Dumas said to him, “ You see 


this bill, now it is worth sixpence; now” (he signed it) “it is worth 
nothing.” 
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As to the first, his German style is full of affectation, incorreciness, 
and in many places of obscurity, that the sense may be guessed 
at, but not always with certainty. He uses words of his own 
creation, which no man has a right to do without adding to 
his work a dictionary explaining his inventions, and then, well- 
known words in a manner which attributes to these expressions a 
sense totally different from that which they always were understood 
to convey, and which consequently would require another list—in 
fact, a Wagner’s guide to Wagner's language. 

During the month of May last, Director Angelo Neumann gave 
four cycles of the ‘Nibelungen Ring,’ and had the cleverness to 
foresee that not many people would pay three times more to hear 
that heavy work than they paid for hearing good and digestible 
music, and consequently, in order to cover his expenses, he had to 
depend on a small number of maniacs, who would pay any amount of 
money for what they could not understand, merely that they might 
be supposed to understand what nobody else could appreciate. 
Speculating, therefore, on that inexhaustible source of income, human 
vanity, it seemed to‘him but just, that the few amateurs should pay 
for the satisfaction of gratifying their vanity, and for the intelligent 
people who kept aloof; so he fixed a trifle like forty-eight guineas for 
a box, eight guineas for an orchestra stall, &c., and although the 
house was never once full, the excessive prices paid by the minority 
nearly covered the expenses. He then flattered Wagner by tele- 
graphing to him that the Prince of Wales had commissioned 
Director Neumann to express to Mr. Richard Wagner the pleasure 
His Royal Highness had derived from the perusal of his work. It 
was a courtesy on the part of the Prince which certainly rendered 
him popular with a number of Germans, and therefore it was so far 
quite in its place. To this message, Wagner responded by the 
following singular reply, of which I leave any man, who understands 
German, to judge: “Sehr erfreut gerade durch Sie fuer den Ihnen 
von Sr. Koénigl. Hoheit, Prinzen von Wales, an mich gewordenen 
ehrenden Auftrag. Meinen Dank aussprechen lassen zu duerfen 
wuensche ich mit der Bitte um diese angenehme Besorgung zugleich 
Sie zu einer herzlichen Begruessung der saemmtlichen um mein Werk 
so hoch verdienten Kunstgenossen in meinem Namen zu veranlassen. 
Fern doch nahe weilt in (sic) euch Wagner.” ‘There is a sentence 
to give a man consumption who reads it in one breath! The phrase 
where I put “sic” is literally translated: Far, yet near, remains IN 
you (not amongst you), Wagner. 

One of Wagner’s admirers guand méme, who holds him to be 
the greatest composer of the century, says that Wagner is still 
greater as a poet than as a composer. If elevation of ideas, adhering 
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to the principle of the beautiful, mastery over his language, have 
anything to do with the great qualities of a poet, I am at a loss to see 
how Wagner can lay claim to the title. But what are the public to 
say to the gratuitous tendency to immorality to which his ‘ Nibelungs 
Ring’ lays itself open? ‘There is not even an extenuating circum- 
stance. I would not harshly judge a case which may present some 
claim to leniency. Take, for instance, 2 woman who follows the man 
of her choice, whom she became acquainted with, after having been 
by circumstances compelled to marry an old man she hated; suppose 
her love to become so ungovernable a passion that she leaves the 
children whom she brought up, the comfortable home in which 
she lived, the respected position which she must sacrifice, in order to 
live poor, hard working, humbly with him she adores above all, even 
above the duty she has sworn to fulfil. Such a woman may not be 
respected, but the magnitude of her sacrifice, the grandeur of her 
passion, elevate her above the level of a common sinner for gain or 
pleasure. But where in the old Saga wnknowingly a married woman 
is attracted by an inexplicable magnetism towards a young man whose 
origin she knows not, and who is equally ignorant of his relationship 
to her, they both are moved by a superior power which they are 
supposed not to be able to resist, and they become sinners, free from 
the worst feature of the crime, premeditation, because they knew not 
what they were doing. 

But Wagner took this very Saga, and not finding the elopement 
sufficiently piquant, he preceded it by a long dialogue—one of 
those endless conversations with which the hearer of the ‘ Nibelungs 
Ring’ is so often gratified and in which they perfectly explain to 
each other who their father and mother were, so that they become 
thoroughly well aware that they are brother and sister, and what in 
the Saga they commit accidentally Mr. Wagner makes them fully 
conscious of, and therefore wholly responsible. Some critics excuse 
this feat by saying that in olden times intermarriage between brother 
and sister “was thought nothing of.” If this holds good, then any 
manager might give the ‘Paradise Lost’ in a costume which in 
Paradise “was thought nothing of,” and that would be a sufficient 
excuse, logically speaking. 

If there was at least any dramatic necessity for the depicting of 
this incest, but nothing, absolutely nothing, is gained by it, except 
the aggravation of adultery—one of the most astounding facts in 
the matter being, that the Lord Chamberlain, who insisted on another 
libretto being reprinted three times, on account of one reprehensible 
word occurring in it, permitted this libretto to be published both in 
German and in English, with a description in the third book (the 
work consists of four books) of all the pains which the mother 
had to endure at a critical moment, fully illustrated ! 
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The work, by the side of these great objections, shows a great power 
of adaptation, if not of invention. Yet there are notably nine 
assassinations, fraud, every kind of crime, going on through the four 
evenings, and not one character in it honourable, attractive or grand ; 
but the pettiness in the construction shows itself precisely in the 
anxious care for details. The great Italian painters trusted to the prin- 
cipal figures of their pictures, for the general effect, but never for the 
small details, which they either neglected or got their pupils to work 
out. Rossini said once in my presence to a very talented young com- 
poser: “Write your large situations, sketch your heroes, and with a 
broad brush take care of the big part of your work; do not mind the 
details, waste not your time and your inspiration with small matters.” 
But what Wagner did, was not only to collect different Eddas and 
glue the divers ideas together, but he imitated in a simply childish 
manner the alliterative verses by which in olden times the eye of the 
reader was made to help the brain. 

He gives for instance such imitated alliteration as: 


“This thy truth then? 
In trouble thou leavest the sister ? ”’ 


A simple repetition of ¢ and th. Yet more surprising is the 
trouble taken by the translator who toiled the toy into English with 
a most unmeritorious patience. When in olden times at the Olympic 
plays, before Alexander the Great, a man performed a famous trick 
and at a distance of a yard threw a microscopic bit of rice through 
a needle’s eye with a nearly unfailing certainty, and expected a 
very great recognition, Alexander ordered a bag of rice and ten 
packages of needles to be presented to him, in recognition of the 
enormous time he had wasted in order to achieve so petty a result. 
I should think a hundred dozen of th presented to the translator 
would be a similarly appropriate reward. 

But not only for the sake of alliteration but for the sake of 
common sense, I ask how such phrases are excusable as: “Mich 
hungert sein” —“ Me hungers after him”—which has no more sense in 
German than in English. Or this: “ Géttliche Ruhe rast mir in 
Wogen,” literally translated : “ Divine calm rages me in waves!” Calm 
rages, and in waves! But of these absurdities the book is full. What 
Hebbel (the German poet) said of a similar work is so applicable to 
this stuff: “The work suffers from this searched-after loftiness, so 
tedious and unbearable as to stop the circulation of the blood, and 
to make a man fall down dead as if frozen on the glaciers of the Alps. 
These creatures have as little to do with usas if they were born in the 
Moon, and could there live without air and water.” Such creatures 
are the gods as represented in the ‘ Nibelungs Ring.’ Wagner, only in 
order to do what others did not do before him, wrote a whole opera, and 
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it would be more appropriate to say four operas, for it lasts during 
four evenings, without a duo or trio, ie. without any concerted 
music, and with one exception without a chorus. His duos are 
never pieces of music where two voices are singing together: no, 
each party sings alone from beginning to end—singing after each 
other, and this mono-tone, continuing for four, five, six hours, 
at last becomes so monotonous that a deadly bore is the un- 
avoidable consequence. The system of making the orchestra sing 
and the voice accompany, ie unnatural, and, like every un- 
natural thing, cannot stand muster. Can there be any sense in a 
man or woman feeling anger, tenderness, or rage, and the orchestra 
to express it, while the person moved, speaks on in colourless 
recitative? It is moreover interesting to note that this kind of 
duetting was exactly the way two hundred years ago, so that instead 
of progressing to the music of the future, Wagner retrogrades to 
the music of the past. 

To quote all the downright nonsense which the apostles of the 
Prophet publish in order to insure the people’s adoration in the 
measure which Wagner thinks due to himself, would be. most unpro- 
fitable and unnecessary. But it is curious to see to what an insane 
degree exaggerated enthusiasm may be driven, when in reality based 
upon no sincere convictions, and only bent to puff beyond all limit a 
man whose great qualities are just in the inverted ratio underrated 
by many, because they are so systematically, and as a very insult to 
common sense, overrated by “ the few select,” who fancy that to them 
only is an insight and an understanding of this superhuman genius 
conceded. 

I will pass over the doctrine which one Mr. Wollzogen laid down, 
that: Only those who adore Wagner have a right to judge his work. 
Because, says this Chancellor to the Emperor of Music, “ to judge 
Wagner you must know him, and to know him is to adore him.”— 
Quod demonstrandum erat. Just like the Sophists proved that he 
could never be verified whether the inhabitants of Mycene were 
truthful people or not; because, said they, “ Aretas, an inhabitant 
of Mycenz, says they are all liars. If so, then he who is an 
inhabitant of Mycene, is a liar too. In this case, what he says 
cannot be believed, and if so, none is a liar. But if none is a liar, he 
an inhabitant is not a liar either. His words therefore deserve 
credence, and then they all must be liars.” There is no reason why 
this argument should stop anywhere. Once begin to build upon 
false premisses, and you may build up to the sky, and it will all be 
false. Anyway, another apostle, a Mr. Hagen, goes even a trifle 
further and beats everything that has been said in praise of Richard 
Wagner, because he shows how far, once launched, flattery may go. 
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I give his own words in the following translation: ‘Look up, 
dust-born humanity, to the sunny light ! There you see Plato, you see 
Kant, you see Schopenhauer, those solitary geniuses of all times, all- 
powerful and gigantic. Yet, above all these towers one genius over 
them: Richard Wagner. Hail to thee, Plato ; hail to thee, Kant, and to 
thee hail, Schopenhauer. Hail to all of you old geniuses ; but three 
times hail to you, Wagner.” One would fancy they are lunatics; but 
the finest part of their demonstration is, to see how utterly false 
are their comparisons and idolatries. It pleases them for instance 
to compare Wagner to Schopenhauer the philosopher. But not only 
has Schopenhauer’s philosophy, treating human will as the source of 
all evil, and acting against one’s own will as the only consolation 
and escape from evil, nothing whatever to do with music, but what 
Schopenhauer occasionally says about music is totally different from 
what Wagner affects to lay down as the principle of the “ new art.” 
Wagner says that until now all the musicians—himself included in 
his first operas—have been wrong. The music must be entirely 
subservient to the text. The word is everything, the singer ought only 
to speak and the orchestra to sing. Schopenhauer in a chapter referring 
to music distinctly says: “Music, far from being a mere support of 
poetry, is an independent art, the most powerful, to my thinking, of 
all the arts. If music were made too much subservient to the words, 
it would speak a language which is not its own. Of such a mistake 
nobody kept so clear as did Rossini, that is why his music speaks its 
own language.” The readers of this paper may remember that I said 
when speaking of Rossini, in last month’s number of ‘ Temprz Bar,’ 
that he does what Wagner preaches. He sings and orchestrates 
dramatic thought. 

Wagner’s work began, like that of nearly every musician, with a 
feeble, unoriginal opera, ‘Rienzi.’ His life began with privations. 
The ebullition of youth drove him to political outbursts which then 
no doubt were sincere, although in after-life he considerably changed 
the course of his boat. He was an ultra democrat. He fought for 
radical opinion on the barricades. By his side fought a friend whom 
he encouraged to hold out, come what may. 

But “come what may” is an elastic expression, and neither politi- 
cians nor lovers are always prepared to stand by their word that they 
will never change. ‘‘ What may ” did come : the soldiers sent the enthu- 
siastic but very badly fighting youths to Halifax, which meant for 
Wagner pleasant Paris, and for his friend thirteen years’ state prison. 
In Paris the young man could not get a hearing, which of course 
happens to every young man, who arrives there poor and unrecom- 
mended, and he had to copy music and do a lot of little menial work 
very much more unpleasant than what he did in after-life—to make 
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enormous debts and have them paid by a music-mad king. There was 
one man, however, who took pity on the poor young musician, and he 
supported him and got him work. This man was a Jew, yclept Meyer- 
beer, the first man who helped him, the first man whom he attacked 
the moment he had an opportunity to use his pen in gratitude for 
services received. Another man gave him the first piano he ever 
had ; this man, also, was a Jew ; so that, owing the real starting-point 
in musical life to a great composer and a benevolent friend, 
Wagner’s mightiest effort as a literary man was to heap every 
possible insult, absolute, and calumny on the Jews, though the 
Christians would have allowed him to die from starvation; but then 
a Christian is only a baptized Jew. Here I must say that a friend 
of mine who has known Wagner when a very young man, assures 
me of his belief that Wagner himself is of Jewish descent, which his 
features, his prominent curved nose, his shrewdness and the very 
musical organisation that distinguished so many Jews, render rather 
probable. He says that it is just in order to conceal his origin that 
Wagner acts the Jew-eater with such violence. 

Be this as it may, I know that he says not only that in Vienna 
the Jews have attacked and most grievously harmed him—the said 
Jews being the well known critics, Hanslick, Schelle and Speidl, all 
three the best Catholics, as Vienna Catholics go; but he even openly 
stated that he could not return to England because the unfriendly 
reception which greeted him at his last appearance here, or, in his 
own words, “ the antipathy with which he met in London, years ago, 
is based upon the peculiar character of the English religion having 
more affinity with the Old than the New Testament.” That is to say, 
there are only two true religious systems in the world: Wagnerites 
and Jews. ‘Those Christians that do not adore Wagner and “no 
other God by his side” are Jews, i.e. a set whose intelligence is nothing 
but ill-used shrewdness turning the world of believers in Wagner 
into infidels, who believe in Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rossini—musicians 
and melodists unworthy of being named in the same breath with 
the Lord of lords: Richard Wagner. 

I am afraid I am becoming too serious; and having mentioned 
the name of Mendelssohn, I beg leave for diversion’s sake to give an 
unpublished anecdote concerning Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher 
and ancestor of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy the composer. 

Frederick II. of Prussia was very fond of having literary men, 
artists, and singers of talent at his small suppers, and he enjoyed free 
humour, and encouraged gaiety with all his power. He was not like 
Charles V., who honoured musical artists by particularly distin- 
guished epithets, as the following sentence of one of his decrees 


(Edict) plainly shows: “When acrobats, bear-drivers, musicians, 
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and other tramps (anderes Gesindel) pass through the town,” &ec. 
Frederick II., personally fond of music and literature, had a special 
liking for the philosopher Mendelssohn, who was very witty, as 
hunchbacks usually are, and he often gave him a seat at supper by 
his side. It so happened that some small ambassador—Germany 
was then divided into a number of microscopic countries with pigmy 
sovereigns—tried to chaff Mendelssohn, who with his quick repartee 
turned the tables at once on his adversary. Furious, his dwarfish 
Excellency ran to the King and complained of the plebeian being 
admitted into circles above his reach, &c. The King told him: 
“Mendelssohn was my guest, as you were, and you should not have 
joked him, or you should take the consequences.” 

“Ah!” said the Ambassador, “he is a man who would consider 
nobody, and would offend your Majesty if it so happened that for 
some imaginary reason he thought himself hurt.” 

“Well,” said the King, “but I shall give him no reason for 
feeling hurt, and, any way, he would not offend me.” 

“Ts it a,wager?” asked the Ambassador. 

“Certainly,” replied the King. 

“ Well, if your Majesty will do what I say, we will soon see whether 
I am right or wrong.” 

“ And what do you want me to do?” 

“Will your Majesty at the next supper-party write on a piece of 
paper, ‘Mendelssohn is an ass,’ and put that paper signed by your 
own hand on his table? ” 

“T will not; that would be a gratuitous rudeness.” 

“Tt is only to see what he would do, whether his presence of mind 
is so great, and in what way he would reply to your Majesty.” 

“ Well, if it is just for an experiment, and I am at liberty after- 
wards to tell him that I by no means intended to offend him, I do 
not mind complying with your wish.” 

“Aoreed; only the paper must be signed under the words: 
‘Mendelssohn is one ass,’ so that there can be no doubt in his mind 
that it comes from your Majesty.” 

Reluctantly, but with a feeling of curiosity as to how it would all 
end, the King wrote and signed the paper as required. 

The evening came ; table was laid for twelve, the fatal paper was 
on Mendelssohn’s plate, and the guests, several of whom had been 
informed of what was going on, assembled. 

At the given moment all went to the ominous table and sat round 
it. The moment Mendelssohn sat down, being rather shortsighted 
and observing some paper, he took it very near his eye, and having 
read it, gave a start. 

“What is the matter ?” said the King. No unpleasant news, I hope, 
Mendelssohn.” 
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“Oh no,” said Mendelssohn, “it is nothing.” 

“Nothing ? nothing would not have made you start. I demand 
to know what it is.” 

“Oh, it is not worth while——” 

“ But I tell you that it is; I command you to tell me.” 

“Oh, some one bas taken the liberty to joke with very bad 
taste with your Majesty ; I'd rather not . . .” 

“With me? Pray do not keep me waiting any longer. What 
is it?” 

“Why, somebody wrote here, ‘ Mendelssohn is one ass, Frederick 
the second.” 

Now let us return to Wagner. As I said, his first opera made no 
effect, it bore the traces of other composers whose works had im- 
pressed his mind; it was nothing, it did not even show wnguem 
leonis. Success, however, crowned his other operas, ‘ Lohengrin’ 
and ‘ Tannhiuser, &c.—splendid works, operas in the full sense of 
the word, not such mathematical examples as the ‘ Rheingold,’ where 
a lady after listening for two hours asked me: “ But when is the 
music coming? As yet I have heard no music,” which is the best 
criticism on these tedious heaps of recited phrases. But scarcely had 
he success, than he wanted to mount up higher than any born 
man, abusing all known composers, and he particularly desired to 
revenge himself on the French people, because they allowed the 
unknown young man to starve. He began posing, as I before stated, 
as a victim, and at last he reached with his complaints a personage 
so high, that he received the promise that all possible endeavours 
should be made to have his ‘Tannhiuser’ performed at the Grand 
Opéra, Paris. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. subventioned the Opera with nearly 
a million of francs a year, and Monsieur Fould, Minister of Finance, 
and Ministre de la Maison de l’Empereur, had the Opera especially in 
his department, where he dictated the law. The intrigues rose to such 
an extent that Madame de Lagrange once told a story of the husband 
of a singer engaged at the Opera, who thinking his wife slighted by 
another singer, provoked that singer’s brother, and only killed him 
on the spot; and she added: “ Mais les intrigues de la cour ne sont 
qu'une pale copie des intrigues du théitre!” Anyhow, Monsieur 
Fould informed the patron of Wagner, whom we will call the 
Princess M., that she could depend upon his services, but that it would 
be as well to make the Emperor give him the order. 

The Princess was trés bien en cour, and doubted not that she would 
succeed in making the Emperor give the order—which he did—that the 
parts of the ‘ Tannhiuser ’ be distributed, and the rehearsals begun. 

Was it the unpopularity of the man, Wagner having recently pub- 
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lished several articles attacking the great German masters, sacred to 
the Société des Concerts at the Conservatoire, or was it the unaccus- 
tomed style of the music ? whatever it was, the singers made immense 
difficulties. First one, then another, finally, all sent back the parts, 
saying they could not sing it. The Régisseur Général, who could 
not bear Wagner, whose frightful French tore his Parisian ears, put 
on a hypocritical despair, and armed with all the letters of the 
recalcitrant singers, demanded an audience of the Minister, and 
“deeply regretted the impossibility of carrying out his Majesty’s 
orders.” 

“You forgot,” said the autocratic Minister, “that the Emperor 
is the master, that he supports the house, and that they must sing 
if he chooses to will it so.” 

“That is just what I told them, your Excellency, but I fear it will 
want a positive order of his Majesty . . .” 

Monsieur Fould, who knew very well that the Fmperor wished to 
please the Princess, but that nothing was more distasteful to him 
than to risk his popularity with favourites of the public, submitted 
the whole conversation to the Emperor in the evening, It was a 
Monday, one of the emperor’s petits lundis at the Tuileries, where 
the smaller circle of the habitués assembled, and of course the Princess 
was there too. 

The Emperor, who had only just been informed of the sending back 
of the parts, which moved him as an act of insubordination, but 
which, on the other hand, he did not wish to make a state-affair of, 
called the Princess and told her the difficult position he was in. But 
a lady will never hear of any reason which is not to her taste, and 
she insisted that the Emperor should not be dictated to, that surely 
there was some woman’s intrigue at the bottom ; and she was just de- 
livering a brilliant speech on the danger of putting up with intriguing 
women when— 

The door opened, and General Fleury, the Emperor’s aide-de- 
camp, walked in and spoke to the Emperor for a short time in 
whispers, when suddenly the Emperor said aloud: “By no means 
keep her in prison, you would only make a political martyr of her 
and give a stupid incident an importance; release her at once.” 
Fleury went out, and the Emperor, turning to the Princess, said to 
her laughingly: “That is a thing you could not do.” “ What is it 
all about ?” asked all the ladies, with a curiosity which of course is 
most exceptional with ladies. “The matter is,” said the Emperor, 
“that at the Bal Mabille, where as you know, or perhaps you do not 
know, those girls dance the cancan, they are forbidden by the rules 
to lift up their legs more than two inches from the ground, and the 
gendarmes have to watch over the fulfilment of this regulation. But 
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it appears that there is a little girl, whose name is Rigolboche, who 
infringed this rule, and when the gendarmes warned her not to do so 
again, do you know what she did?” 

“No,” said the ladies, who in high excitement surrounded the 
Emperor as if he had been talking of some battle just won. 

“ Well,” continued the Emperor, “ she defied the law in the person 
of a gendarme, went a step back, and suddenly taking her ¢lan, with 
the tip of her boot knocked off the gendarme’s hat. Of course he 
arrested her, but there seems to have been such an uproar and 
even a serenade before the Commissaire de Police, that I ordered 
her immediate release, not to make an affair of it. But she 
must be very quick, because the feat seems rather gymnastically 
clever!” 

“ And that,” said the Princess, “ was what your Majesty said I could 
not do? Certainly I should never try.” 

“That is a very easy way to get out of the difficulty.” 

“T do not think it a difficulty, and if there were any reason for my 
doing so, I believe that I could do it.” 

“You think so? Very well. I will make you a proposal. You 
see in what a difficulty you placed me with all my singers. 
Assuredly I can force them, but I would rather not. Now if you will 
agree to my proposal, we will settle the affair at once. I will put on 
my hat and go to the centre of this room. You go a fewsteps back, 
just as much as you think convenient. If at a given moment you 
can take your élan and do what that Rigolboche did—but without 
touching anything but my hat—I will give order that the ‘ Tann- 
hauser’ must be given. But if you fail to do what you seem so 
confident of, there is an end of the affair, and you must promise that 
you will never mention it again. Is that a bargain?” 

The Princess reflected a few minutes and then said: “ Right, 
let it be so.” 

You must know that the lady whom we call “Princess M.” was 
one of the most distinguished ladies by birth and position, that she 
made the honnewrs de sa maison tout & fait en grande dame, yet that 
she had such a propensity, as Dupin said, to imitate ces dames that 
she took singing-lessons of that vulgar singer Theresa, and that she 
once in her salon sang a driver’s couplets, dressed as a coachman— 
Jallait voir! Having at heart that ‘Tannhiuser’ should be given 
just because the scheme was so strenuously opposed, she took her 
courage a deux mains—I should say & deu« pieds—measured her 
distance well, and—— 

—one month after, the ‘ Tannhiuser ’ was given. The uproar from 
beginning to end certainly did not arise from displeasure excited by 
the music, but the fact that all the intrigues were known which had 
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been set in motion at Court, to compel the singers to produce a 
foreigner’s work, the foreigner, as I said, having made himself very 
unpopular through his selfish and pugnacious attacks on the idols of the 
public. The whole Jockey Club went, and with numbers of represen- 
tatives, all armed with whistles and keys, mercilessly drowned the 
music in hisses. ‘The Emperor was present. He came to the second 
performance again, but it was an affaire nationale, their blood was 
up against the arrogant German, and down he went. The opera had 
to be withdrawn. 

After this fiasco, Wagner swore for the second time eternal hatred 
to France, and he revenged himself nobly when, in 1871, the 
Germans invaded that country, unprepared as it was, and beat it as 
mercilessly as Wagner’s ‘ Tannhiuser’ had been hissed. 

Wagner published what he called a satire on the fallen foe, dragging 
in the mud in the lowest, most vulgar, and inept manner, Paris, 
Victor Hugo, the whole nation, and in a French, for which alone he 
would deserve the crucifixion of which he always talks. 

In the ‘Meistersinger, which he then wrote, he began the 
frightful system of the singers being made to accompany the 
orchestra, but the book being amusing and the orchestra at least 
full of melody, it goes smoothly to the end. 

But what followed and the crowning of the edifice, ‘ Tristan,’ and 
more than anything the ‘ Nibelungs Ring, is simply excruciating 
ear-torture. The singers are mere parrots in the affair. They have 
intervals to sing which it does not matter a bit whether they are 
sung as they are written or not, for false they are at any rate, and 
whilst at that game there is no difference of character of the one or 
the other ; the ladies could sing the gentlemen’s intervals—provided 
it be false, it is all right. 

Everybody or everything that comes on the stage, a god, a woman, 
a sword, the fire, all are represented by a few notes which are called a 
Leitmotiv, that is to say these very same few notes are repeated 
whenever there is an allusion to the person or the thing. And these 
motives are very easy to retain, there are only ninety! Fancy going 
and learning all these bits of bars by heart in order to hear it 
repeated every time where an allusion is indicated by the band! 
You have to go through a regular training, in order to be worthy of 
standing the bore of seventeen hours’ performance during four evenings. 
And where, you ask, are the fools to subscribe to such conditions ? 
And what for? Reply: I, such a fool have studied the music, the 
orchestral score of the four operas, which weighs two tons. I have 
read fifty-two volumes referring to the subject and its origin, I have 
heard it in Bayreuth when the house was so dark that you could 
read nothing, and I have twice heard a whole cycle here in London 
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continually with the score before my eyes. So I hope nowI havea 
right to speak out my mind and to say: A more shocking assem- 
blage of crimes, both uninteresting and unnecessary, a more torturing 
assemblage of diminished sevenths, enharmonics, forced modula- 
tions, unnatural intervals, unsingable recitativos, monotonous, inter- 
minable, endless bores of conversations by the side of an undoubtedly 
most powerful treatment of the orchestra, I have never heard, and 
never hope to hear again. Like a drop of water in the desert were 
some rare motivos, not half a dozen in four evenings ; of these Wagner 
makes the utmost, but for our emaciated skeletons this drop of water 
is no help, no reward, no saving, during the despair of these seventeen 
hours. 

Wagner is a clever man certainly. But cleverness tries to 
induce you to accept what is not; whereas genius makes you 
accept with joy what is genuine. It draws you to itself, whereas 
the former, if it does attract you, at the same time rouses a certain 
suspicious feeling of being taken advantage of. You throw yourself 
into the arms of genius, you are cheated out of your confidence by 
cleverness. Both genuine and artificial music get up into your 
head, the former with inspiration, the latter with false excitement 
—like good and bad champagne, the one making you feel happy, 
the other giving you the headache, or getting like opium, into your 
brain—making you dream at first and downright sick after a 
while. 

This great man, so serious, with knitted eyebrows and full of 
dignity, who wrote a four-evening drama with one moral, if any moral 
at all may be deduced from it, viz., that gold not only does not make 
men happy, but that it makes them unhappy; drinks his coffee only 
in a heavy golden cup, surrounds himself with all that luxury can 
produce, and he preaches this supreme contempt of gold just as 
Seneca wrote on the small value of money, when he was possessed of 
thirteen millions of sestertia. 

It is but just, when speaking of Wagner, to touch upon one other 
name which became first known to the English public through 
Richard Wagner; that is, Hans Richter. The man is born to be a 
conductor, he plays the orchestra like any performer his instrument, 
he has the most inconceivable memory, knowing scores of scores by 
heart, not only the phrases, but every instrument where it comes in. 
Being a German, he has unbounded command over his countrymen ; 
but, what is more astonishing, over Englishmen also; and he stood 
the biggest test that any authority can stand—the ridicule. 

His English is capital, and at the rehearsals he comes out some- 
times with phrases that are worth their weight in gold. Remember, 
please, that pizzicato means pinching the string with the finger, and 
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that string in German means Seite, so he called out once: “ The staccato 
not with the nail but with the meat, and on the C side.” Once 
his band got careless, when he instantly shouted: “ No republic here ; 
will you take your movement or mine?” They laugh, but religiously 
do what he demands; because they know that, whoever is wrong, 
he is the man who can snatch the instrument, violin, horn, what- 
ever it may be, out of the performer’s hand, and show every one 
of them what he ought to have done. I have seen him several 
times at rehearsals call upon the chorus: “ Why the—— do you not 
come in with such a phrase,” singing for them the music and the words 
all together. Once in Munich a tenor did not appear at the general 
rehearsal. Richter passed his baton to Hans vy. Biilow, went on the 
stage and sang the whole part without a mistake in text or music. 
When an orchestra know that they have such a giant at their head, 
he can even afford to speak of the “meat of the finger tip.” He is 
not to be shaken in his position. 

But very different is the case with a man who started himselt 
with political radicalism, and when he found it “answered” better, 
allowed a king, the “tyrant” of his younger days, to aid him in his 
career ; 2 man who sets himself up as a victim poor and misunder- 
stood and lives in gold and silk—not like Mozart, who did not leave 
money enough to be buried with; when such a man poses as a poor 
misunderstood poet—then it is high time to tell him that clever 
as he is, talented as he is, gifted as he undoubtedly is, he wants 
the whole world to be deceived and to fall into the dust before a 
false prophet, and forsaking all real art, the real masters, the sacred 
works of real genius—to acknowledge only Richard Wagner. 


L. E. 





Unspotted from the World. 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 
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PART T, 


CHarter VY. 


“THERE is no good denying it,” says Psyche with decision, lying 
with her long young limbs stretched out at their ease in the deep 
and ample window-seat of Dorothy’s bedroom, one arm uplifted to 
make a pillow for her bright, bronze head against the dark shutter. 
“T am terribly disappointed in him!” 

As a matter of fact, Dorothy has no intention of denying it. At 
a rough calculation she has heard the same unqualified statement a 
dozen times already,‘ though it is barely six hours since she and Sir 
John Heathcote said good-bye by the old sundial. So she is en- 
abled by this time to receive it with unruffled composure. 

She smiles serenely to herself, waiting for what shall come next, 
surveying the knot of neat brown hair that she has just twisted up at 
the back of her head with an air of calm and critical approval that 
is not at all damped by the fact that both hair and face, as she sees 
them reflected before her, have a greenish tinge which nature has 
not bestowed upon them. She either accepts it—being so long used 
to see them so—as their original tint, or having seen herself in other 
mirrors, makes allowance for the defects of this. 

It is quaint of shape, perfect in workmanship, and, indeed, serves 
every purpose but the one most to be desired in a mirror; and it has 
been, with all the other articles of furniture in the room, the despair 
of successive generations of Dalrymples—Dorothy’s grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers—who could not foresee, or foreseeing would 
probably not have found much comfort from the fact, that in another 
hundred years or so the very antiquity of their furniture would bring 
it to twice its value, and to the very height of fashion. 

It is true that the mirror makes the loveliest face look green and 
spotty—that the garderobe, with its one big drawer and many 
shelves, has no place where Dolly’s long-tailed gowns can hang; 
that the bed with its carved coat-of-arms and embroidered hangings 
is deep and stuffy, and all that a bed should not be; that the carven 
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high-backed chairs are so straight and narrow as to make the 
youngest bones ache; that the tapestry on the walls yawns in big 
rat-gnawed holes that are the despair of Dorothy’s tidy soul; but for 
all that—ay, because of all that—they would be counted of priceless 
value among the present generation. 

The very patch-boxes and powder-pots that have so little use on 
Dorothy’s simple toilet-table, and only stand there because they have 
always stood there, have gained from their very age a rarity, which, 
if Dorothy could have understood it, would have tempted her sorely 
to turn them into money many a time in her life. 

“‘T am only nineteen,” Psyche goes on reflectively, seeing Dorothy 
says nothing, “and I have already outlived most of my illusions.” 

And at this Dolly smiles outright, looking across at her much in 
the sort of way that an elderly couple, who have a child born to them 
late in life, may be seen to look at it—with a mixture of wonder, 
amusement, and unbounded pride. 

She herself was never young, or to speak exactly, she had but 
seven years of youth, and they lie so far away in the background of 
her memory that they are almost forgotten. At seven years old 
came the breaking up of her life—the loss of her mother, the birth 
of her sister, and the beginning of her cares. For from the first, 
the very first, when no one else had dared to go near her father, 
they had thrust her into the breach. 

“Let the child go,” they had said, and the child had gone, and 
from that time until now had stood between him and the outside 
world, learning much that she ought not to have learned; suffering 
much that she ought not to have suffered; understanding almost 
from the very first that somehow—she could not tell how or why— 
the baby that was her delight and her plaything, the one sole joy of 
her poor, little, broken, motherless life, must be kept out of his 
sight. 

And when it had grown to be seven years old, and she more its 
mother than its sister, with all her little soul wrapped up in it, they 
had taken it away from her, and her heart had nearly broken— 
broken silently, be it understood—all Dorothy’s griefs were silent. 
But now that she has got her back—this piece of wonderful, glad, 
beautiful life—she is never tired of listening to her, never tired of 
looking at her, no more than a mother is tired of listening to or 
looking at her child. 

“Poor Psyche!” she says with that little fond, amused smile. 
“What were the illusions ?” 

“There were three of them,” says the girl, turning her head a 
little, the better to observe her sister. ‘ No doubt there were others, 
but there were only three that particularly concern us at the present 
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moment. The first, was, that fathers and mothers loved their children, 
not because they were very great or good, or even because they were 
very loveable, but just because they were their children. That one ” 
(with a little smile) “ died hard. It took a great deal of killing—it even 
survived in a sort of way until the other day, and then it was knocked 
on the head. It is dead enough now ” (with a laugh)—“ goodness 
knows! The second ” (after a moment’s pause, holding up her hands, 
and counting it off on her slim, white fingers) “was that Sir John 
Heathcote—Jack Heathcote, as I used to call him then, for he has 
changed even his name—was a hero, a preux chevalier, a Don 
Quixote, a Bayard of the nineteenth century, all rolled into one! I 
thought ” (raising her head and speaking with eagerness and anima- 
tion) “ that he was a man whose very goodness would make him lenient 
to other people’s want of it, whose strength would make him tender to 
other people’s weakness, a man in whom little children and all frail 
things would naturally trust, whom big bullies and successful rogues 
would as naturally fear. I donot know,” (she goes on, with a small smile 
at her own expense,) “that even the enchantment that my childish 
memories lent to him, made me picture him to myself.as a handsome 
man—but I thought” (laughing) “that he would be better to look 
at than the handsomest man living . . that his grey eyes would have 
a tenderness that would make one forget their gravity ; that though 
his mouth might be stern on occasion, and a trifle cynical, yet it would 
be apt to curve into so pleasant a smile for those he loved, that his 
smiles would be a thousand times better than another man’s laughter. 
Bah!” (throwing her arms above her head, and resting it upon 
them) . . . “laugh at me, jeer at me as much as you will !—That 
was how he figured in my imagination!” 

But Dolly neither laughs nor jeers—indeed she looks as if the last 
would be impossible to her. She is tying a soft muslin kerchief— 
which, with its border of old lace, is the sole adornment of her 
straight black gown—with a dainty precision that is peculiar to her, 
and a little flush on her pretty tender face is the only sign that she 
has heard. 

“You have looked on that picture,” Psyche goes on discursively, 
and indeed when she can get any one to talk to, it is seldom she 
misses the chance ;—“ now look on this. Grey eyes that are grave 
and critical enough, it is true, but without the least suspicion of 
tenderness: a mouth that can sneer very easily, but cannot afford a 
smile at his own expense; a manner that is a mixture of starched 
propriety and barely veiled rudeness. In short,” (laughing,) “my 
hero has turned out a prig! Illusion number two has gone the way 
of number one ! ” 


“You are wrong,”—says Dorothy, coming and standing over 
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against the window, and speaking with an earnestness and an energy 
that are not usual with her. Her toilet is completed by this time, 
and though it is not by any means an elaborate one, there is a quaint- 
ness about it that suits her gracious, tender type of beauty ;—“ alto- 
gether wrong, and it is a terrible pity that you should start with a 
prejudice against him. If” (she goes on, clasping her hands 
loosely in front of her) “ you had known him all your life, instead of 
only when you were a little child, you could not have drawn a truer 
picture of him than you drew just now. Indeed, I can hardly tell 
how a child’s intuition could have led you to so sure a knowledge of 
his character. Heis all that you thought him ” (looking up with so 
bright a light in her serious eyes as makes them, for the moment, 
lovelier eyes even than Psyche’s)—“ and more than that. No woman 
could find a truer, surer friend in all the world . . . and indeed, 
dear, there have been times when I have needed one most sorely.” 

“Poor Dolly!” says Psyche, with a mocking laugh, that covers a 
softer inclination that rises in her at sight of her sister’s face. “You 
must have been hard put to it to fall back on him!” 

“You see,” Dorothy goes on, simply, not heeding this taunt, 
“father has quarrelled with every one of the few relations we possess, 
and with most of the people about here, or if he has not quarrelled 
with them outright, he has alienated them by shutting himself up 
from them; but he has never quarrelled with Sir John—perhaps 
because he will not let him—and he has more influence with him than 
any one in the world. Sometimes, when no one else, not even I, 
could get him to look into his affairs, and to see what money he really 
has, Sir John has been able to make him. Sometimes, when he is 
away—and ” (sadly) “ he is a great deal away, you know—I have not 
known who to turn to.” 

“ What makes him go away?” says Psyche, more touched than 
she chooses to show, by the idea that Dolly, whom she has always 
thought so quiet and strong—Dolly, who has always seemed so well 
able to take care of herself and of every one else—should have needed 
help, and should not have been able to get it. “He ought to stay 
here—it is his proper place.” 

But Dorothy does not smile at this little piece of dogmatic asser- 
tion, as she might well do. She has turned away, and is arranging 
all the little things on her toilet-table in the precise order in which 
they are accustomed to stand. 

“He has had troubles,’—she says, after a moment— worse 
troubles, perhaps, than most people, and since his father has died it is 
very lonely for him in that big house all by himself.” 

“When one has five thousand a year and a country house, loneli- 
ness must be a matter of choice, not of necessity,” says Psyche, laugh- 
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ing. “No doubt he might find some one who would be willing to 
share them with him—some one who, in consideration of these sub- 
stantial advantages, would consent to put up with a little priggishness.” 

“Tf you mean,” says Dorothy, very quietly and very steadily,— 
“that he might marry, I think you are wrong. I do not imagine ” 
(with a sudden flush) “that he is ever likely to think of that again. 
He has probably had enough of it. Did you not know” (looking 
round at her) “that years ago, when you were a little child, he 
quarrelled with his father, and exchanged into a regiment that was 
stationed in India, because he would not give up the woman he was 
in love with ?—and then, when he had been there about two years, 
trying to get on for her sake, she married a friend of his. You see 
(with a little scorn) “she did not know then that his elder brother 
would die, and that in a few years he would bea rich man. But it is 
not to be wondered af, is it, that he should think badly of women . . 
or at all likely that he should ever trust another, after that ?” 

“So that is what has soured him ?” asks Psyche, opening her eyes. 
“TJ thought he was horribly changed. But” (mischievously) “I am 
not at all sure there were no excuses to be made for her. Is it not 
possible” (laughing) “ that she got tired of so much goodness? And 
does it not occur to you, Dolly, with your fine sense of justice, that 
it is a little unfair of him to think badly of all women because of 
the shortcomings of one?” 

“He does not think badly of all women,” says Dorothy simply. 
“Did I say so? If I did—I said what is not true. He has been 
always very good to me.” 

Psyche looks round at her, her lips curving into sudden laughter, 
but as she looks the laugh dies, and turns into a smile, so soft, so 
tender, that it is very near to tears. 

“T think,” she says slowly, “that a man would be very bad indeed 
if he were not good to you, Dolly.” 

Then of a sudden she jumps up, and going over to her, lays her 
hands on her shoulders and looks over them into the glass. 

“Do you know you look very nice?” she says, smiling at her. 
“But all the same I could find it in my heart to wish that you 
would look a little different. This morning when you had on that 
grey gown I thought that you only wanted a little cap and apron to 
make the prettiest little Quakeress in the world; this evening— 
well! . . just now when you stood here with the sunset light upon 
your face, I fancied you only wanted an aureole round your heatl to 
make you a saint—a very fair saint. Could not you”—(insinu- 
atingly)—* do not you think you could manage to look a little more 


of a sinner? It would be so much pleasanter and more companion- 
able if you would.” 
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“ Anything to oblige you,” says Dolly, with a touch of that 
lightness of humour which is no doubt natural to her, and has only 
lain dead within her, slain by the sadness and loneliness of her life. 
“But in the mean time be good enough not to look over me 
into the glass. A moment ago I had an idea that I looked rather 
nice, but now you have put me out of conceit with myself. If you 
are a specimen of a sinner and I of a saint, decidedly I give the 
preference to sinners.” 

“ By-the-bye,” says Psyche laughing, “that reminds me that you 
have never asked me what my last illusion was. It concerned you, 
and it is the only one that is not yet wholly destroyed. Have you 
no curiosity about it ?” 

“On the contrary,” she answers smiling, “a most lively one! 
But I must manage to stifle it for the present. It is time to go!” 

And in fact at that very instant a voice, whose incessant demands 
she has never denied, makes itself heard, calling her name. It is 
not a loud or commanding voice, but rather one whose querulous 
impatience shows how unaccustomed it is to remain unheeded. 

Dolly flings on her hat and cloak, and in a moment is out of the 
room. 

“Stay!” cries Psyche, running after her. “I forgot to give you 
my rose, and I picked it on purpose for you. It was the only one on 
the tree.” 

But Dolly does not even turn her head. 

“T must not wait,” she says hurriedly. “I dare not wait. He 
will be vexed.” 

She goes rapidly—too rapidly for safety—down the polished 
wood stairs, her long gown floating behind her. And a little way 
after her Psyche, with the rosebud still in her hand, follows in the 
rear. 

The hall doors are thrown wide open, and the light that comes 
through them falls full on the man who stands there. Regarded 
from a distance, and without the keen critical glance that might 
discern the lines of feebleness and temper around his mouth, the 
restlessness in his large dark eyes—tokens of the monotonous brood- 
ing on one idea, the insatiable egotism that goes near to madness 
—this last descendant of a long race, whose chief claim to distinction 
has lain in their good looks, would still pass without doubt for a 
remarkably handsome man. A man long past his prime, and looking 
older than his years by reason of his life—or the manner he has 
chosen to take his life—and yet of a picturesqueness—greatly 
heightened by the manner of his dress—which many younger men 
might find it hard to beat. 

Indeed, this vanity and fastidiousness in dress, strange enough in 
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a man who seldom emerges from his own library, is one of poor 
Dorothy’s sorest trials. 

At the present moment he has managed, in spite of the over- 
whelming difficulties presented by the evening dress of a gentleman 
in the nineteenth century, to retain some of that picturesqueness 
peculiar to himself. 

On his head is already placed, ready for departure, a sombrero hat 
of the kind that ten years or so ago was associated with the idea of 
Italian banditti or stage villains, but in the present day is not 
considered altogether out of place on the head of a country gentle- 
man. In the background the old servant, who is a great many 
inches short of his master’s height, is holding out a big red- 
lined cloak that would not misbecome a Garibaldi, or any other 
foreign general. But he is waiting for orders. Something is still 
wanting. 

“You are late,” says Mr. Dalrymple imperiously, as Dorothy 
comes in hot haste. “How is it you are not ready? And where is 
my flower? Have you forgotten it? It was not in my room.” 

Dorothy’s face falls. Nothing but the unaccustomed distraction 
of Psyche’s companionship could surely have made her forget this 
important item of an important toilette. 

“Thad forgotten,” she stammers shamefacedly ... “I will get 
you one in a minute.” 

“Puton my cloak, Andrew,” says Mr. Dalrymple angrily, turning 
his back upon her. ‘ Wait indeed! Do you know what time it is?” 

In a moment—with a sudden impulse that leaves no time for 
thought, no time for remembering all the rebuffs she has received — 
Psyche speeds down the stairs, her hand outstretched, her small 
cream rose-bud—daintily prepared for Dorothy—clasped in it. 

“Will you... will you have it?” she says very timidly, with 
such a sudden, pitiful yearning for kindness in her lovely face, in 
her imploring attitude, as it would seem impossible for a man to 
resist. “It is a very pretty one.” 

He puts out his hand, coldly enough it is true, but yet courteously. 

He has already taken the flower in his hand, when, of an instant, 
his face changes—his eyes dilate and fix themselves on her with 
horror and dismay. If suddenly she had taken some terrible and 
revolting shape, he could look at her no more cruelly. 

“ Curse you!” he eries, flinging the flower at her feet. “ Who 
has taught you these tricks? . . Who has dared to tell you . . .” 

“Father!’’ cries Dorothy, springing forward, and laying her 
hand on his mouth. “Stop! stop! Think what you are saying. 
Come with me . . . Come!” 

It is all the work of an instant. The cloak is put on his shoulders, 
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and Dorothy, casting one pitiful, imploring look at Psyche, has led 
him down the steps. 

And the girl is alone, her flower lying at her feet—even the old 
servant has slunk away and left her. 

She looks down at it, and then she flings her arms above her head 
and cries out aloud : 

“T will not bear it! I will not bear it! ” 

There is no one to hear her—no one . . not even God, so it 
seems. 

No one has taught her that there is a God to comfort those that 
are unjustly treated; and she cannot see Him—cannot hear Him. 
Her passion reigns supreme. 

With a gesture that contains all the rage and fury that has been 
pent up during the past months and has gained its climax in the 
last minute, she beats her foot upon the flower, trampling it to pieces, 


and then relenting, gathers up the fragments, and clasping them to 
her bosom, falls to bitter weeping. 


*% * * * * x 


And in the housekeeper’s room old Andrew is relating the in- 
cident with that dramatic force which is often found among the 
poor. 

“Do you remember the day the missis died ?—God bless her! 
The master was going out . . You remember, Mrs. Puggeridge— 
and she came and stood there on those very steps. . . “T'was nineteen 
years ago, but I see her now as I see her then, and she held out 
her little hand—so—with the rose in it; and she said—I heard her, 
I did—‘ Will you have it, Dick?’ says she . . and he took it and 
fastened it in his coat. Well, I give you my blessed word, if she'd 
come’d back—God rest her soul!—if she’d come’d back and stood there 
this day and said, ‘ Will you have it?’—she couldn’t have looked 
more like Miss Psyche, or Miss Psyche more like she.” 

The linen that the old woman who once was Psyche’s nurse—who 
now is housekeeper, cook, and many things in one—has been darn- 
ing, falis on her knee. 

“And he—the master—what did he do?” she asks anxiously, 
pushing up her spectacles. 

“He flung her flower away, and he cursed her. That’s what he 
did!” says the old man tersely. “And it’s my opinion you had 
better put that there table-cloth away and go and look after her, 
that’s what you’d better do, though may be you'll find it easier to 
mend them holes than to mend her feelings, though your eyes are not 
what they used to be.” 


And with this parting shot he goes, leaving her to tuke his advice 
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or not, as she pleases. And though she has no doubt as to taking it, 
though her heart is sore and the tears not far from her eyes—for the 
girl who was her nurseling fills that softest spot that must be filled 
in every woman’s heart either by lover or by child—she does it with 
deliberation. She has outlived the haste of youth. She folds up 
her table-cloth, and does not forget to put her spectacles in their 
case before she starts on her search. 

It is one that is not to be accomplished in a minute. What old 
Andrew said of her eyes he might with equal truth have said of her 
legs. They are not what they used to be. Long ago rheumatism 
and hard work have robbed them of that youthful agility that made 
the long galleries, the slippery staircases of the big rambling house, 
things to laugh at. 

It is a good while, in fact, before she finds ont what room Psyche 
is in, and herself outside the closed door of it, and if she has all the 
while been picturing her to herself in a passion of tears or a white 
heat of anger, she has every reason to believe herself mistaken. 

The voice that answers her knock is cheerful enough, and there is 
nothing in the girl’s attitude, with a book in her hand, or in the small 
part of her face that is turned round on the old woman’s entrance, to 
give the smallest opening for the consolation or the sympathy she 
has come ready primed with. Instead, she finds herself called upon 
to make some excuse for coming at all. 

“T was wanting to know when you would like to have your dinner 
if you please, miss,” she says, taking the one that comes readiest to 
her. “ And I was thinking that as you was all alone it would ke 
more cheerful-like to have it in Miss Dorothy’s little room than in 
the dining-room.” 

This is a sudden inspiration, but it has all the appearance of a 
well-prepared idea. 

“Wherever you please,” says Psyche lightly, “so long as it comes 
at once. Iam hungry.” 

This is reassuring. Evidently she has not been crying. ‘Tears 
never made any one hungry yet. 

“There's a nice little dish of cutlets—cutlets ally Mantynong, Miss 
Dorothy calls *em—that the master left,” says Mrs. Puggeridge, 
casting away her fears and relapsing into her ordinary homely 
thoughts. “He won’t care to see them again. And I’ve made a 
roley-poley pudding. You used to be fond of them” (looking at her 
wistfully). 

“T not only used to be, but I am,—devotedly fond of them,” she 
answers, in a voice that leaves no doubt as to her cheerfulness. “ By 
all means let me have it, and now that I know it is coming, I will 


not eat too many of the cutlets ! ” 
VOL, LXY, 
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“ Andrew is a fool,” thinks the housekeeper to herself as she goes 
away more lightly than she came. “She’s not fretting—not a bit of 
it . . . not but what she has good cause to, if she only knew it— 
poor lamb! ” 


Cuaprer VI. 
Tue day is nearly done. 

Of all the many hours that Captain Darrell had counted out, but 
one remains. But that one threatens to hang heavily on Psyche’s. 
hands. 

The big clock in the stable-yard has only just struck nine long- 
drawn strokes; and unless one be sick or sorry, or unless one has a 
better excuse for fatigue than she has, one cannot well count it bed- 
time even in the country, before ten. 

Inside the house a deadly gloom, more deepened than relieved by 
the few dimly-burning lamps that are sparsely scattered here and 
there, a horrible silence reigns supreme. 

Andrew and Mrs. Puggeridge are hobnobbing somewhere in the 
housekeeper’s room, aud might bea hundred miles away for all that 
can be heard of them ; the two buxom country girls who make up the 
meagre list of servants have gone to bed with the lark, to rise again 
with him; and to all intents and purposes Psyche is absolutely, 
utterly alone. 

But if there is gloom inside the house there is certainly none 
outside. A full pale-faced moon and an innumerable host of stars 
are making the park and the gardens almost as light and a great deal 
mere beautiful than at mid-day. 

The fairness of the night tempts Psyche to open the door, and 
looking out she no longer hesitates. Though it is certainly over- 
late for wandering about alone, on the other hand it will be a far 
pleasanter way of getting through the hour that yet remains on her 
hands than by sitting within doors, starting nervously at the scutt- 
ling of the rats behind the wainscot, at the creaking of the doors, at 
the very rustle of her own gown. 

The house has a thousand nameless terrors for her—terrors which 
not all her philosophy can overcome ; but at the first soft breath of 
the evening wind, with the first look up into the unutterable serenity 
of the sky above her head, they all vanish as by magic. There is no 
room for terror on such an evening as this. 

The flowers are lying drenched in their night bath of dew; the 
trees are shaking their boughs and whispering to each other; now 
and again a wakeful bird chirps drowsily to his mate, or one that has 
been belated seeking perhaps for food for the little ones in his nest, 
flics darkly across the clear pale sky.. Far away in the pastures, a 
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cow is lowing for her calf. But there is not a sound or a sign of 
human life anywhere. 

Yet for all that she is not afraid, as she had been in the house. 
The quiet of the night seems to soothe the passionate disquiet of 
her heart. 

She is in a dangerous mood, one of those moods in which that 
spirit of evil who figures in our childish imaginations in personal 
guise finds his best opportunities. It is not easy for any of us having 
stretched out, timidly enough, a right hand of reconciliation, to find 
it flung back in our face. Neither is it easy to endure meekly and 
patiently a rank and palpable injustice, whence most we have a 
right to expect justice. Indeed, of all human wrongs human in- 
justice is perhaps the greatest. The sense of it rankles in Psyche’s 
heart with a bitterness that is not to be understood except by those 
who have suffered it. 

“Why should he hate me?” she says to herself again and again, 
lifting a pale passionate face to the untroubled sky. “He does not 
hate Dorothy. I will not bear it!” 

But all the while she knows that it is but an impotent protest. 
She must bear it. In all this wide earth there is no other home that 
will shelter her but this one where she is so little wanted. 
“ Nowhere to go to!” she cries to herself with none but the flowers 
and the trees to hear her. “ No one to love me!” 

But even as she says it her cheek flushes, and her head droops with 
sudden remembrance,—not of Dorothy. It is the very nature of such 
a quiet and steady love as Dorothy’s that it should go uncounted—be 
taken as a matter of course—to be remembered perhaps when all 
others fail . . . but not now, when—in spite of her anger—in spite 
of her despair, a greater and wider possibility lies stretching out 
before her in that vague unknown that, if one be very young, seems 
so infinitely tempting. 

There lies her danger. Rebuffed on the one side, wounded and 
mortified beyond telling, her thoughts turn naturally enough to the 
one who has never rebuffed—never wounded her; who has, on the 
contrary, fed her to her heart’s content with the delicate flattery of 
eyes and lips. 

Again and again she goes over in her heart every word he has 
spoken, every look that has told her, as well as looks can tell, how 
lovely he has found her. 

Her heart is empty indeed,—swept and garnished,—ready for any 
love, good or bad, to enter in and dwell there. 

Not that she counts Captain Darrell as her lover. She has, indeed, 
too little vanity to suppose that any man would so readily fall in love 
with her. For her unpampered life has had that one advantage, that 
2aZ 
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it certainly has not fostered any tendency to suppose herself attractive. 
But her thoughts turn to the remembrance of his undisguised 
admiration, his open friendliness, with a gladness that is in itself 
sufficiently perilous could she understand it. 

Her idle, aimless footsteps have led her through winding paths, 

nrough gardens and shrubberies, to whose unkempt, weed-grown 
luxuriance the pale moonlight is more friendly than the unflattering 
daylight—marking, indeed, no wide difference between weeds and 
flowers, bramble-bushes and shrubs—until she has reached a place 
where the park palings, broken a good deal short of their normal 
height and a miracle of picturesque decay, overlook a pretty grassy 
lane that leads straight down to the high-road. 

Leaning her elbows on the mossy rotten wood-work, and her chin on 
her hand, she looks wistfully across the meadows at the distant lights 
that, glimmering among the trees, mark the big house where Sir 
Adrian Darrell lives. 

“ He will be gone soon,” she thinks, not of Sir Adrian, but of the 
nephew who so seldom throws away his time in the pursuit of 
innocent country pleasures; “and I shall never see him again. 
Perhaps some day, when Sir Adrian is dead, he will come and live 
here . . . but I shall be an old maid then, and my hair will be grey 
and my cheeks all wrinkled.” 

She has plenty of time for these cheering reflections, for there are 
not many passers-by to interrupt them. 

An old woman, bent so low with her bundle of sticks and her weight 
of weary years that she cannot see God’s sky above her head nor all 
the sweet and lovely things around her, but only the ground beneath 
her tired feet ; a labourer, stumbling homeward, half blind with toil, 
or with drink—who shall say ?—a little child toddling by the hedge- 
row, with its small fat hands heavy laden with spring flowers, who, 
paying small heed to the admonishing of another child of the lateness 
of the hour, but catching sudden sight of Psyche’s white figure, is im- 
pelled to such sudden quickening of his uncertain footsteps that he 
tumbles head-foremost into the ditch, and is picked up howling with 
fear—probably to carry with him to the grave a firm belief in ghosts. 

Psyche has hardly done laughing at this untoward effect of her 
white gown—for at nineteen it is, after all, easier to laugh than to 
cry—when another footstep, altogether different from these others 
—deliberate, yet not tired—firm, yet not heavy—makes her start 
erect and listen with palpitating heart and kindling eyes. 

A bend in the road turns suspicion into certainty. By the clear 
pale light of the moon she sees the broad square shoulders, the well- 
set figure she knows so well. His hands are in his pockets, his head 
a little thrown back, and a cigar in his mouth. A moment ago she 
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would have given the half of her possessions, which are not many, to be 
quite sure that she would ever see him again—she would have counted 
the chance of meeting him here a chance so remote as to be past praying 
for ; but being assured of a sudden that he is within a few paces of 
her, that she has only to stretch out her hand and she may touch 
him—only to speak his name and his voice will answer her—an 
unfathomable and newly-born timidity makes her shrink back and 
try to hide herself among the bushes out of his sight. 

Had she remained quiet the chances are that he, turning his head 
neither to the right nor to the left, but strolling along in meditative 
after-dinner tranquillity, would have passed her by as the old woman 
and the labourer had done—unnoticed ; but the sudden rustle among 
the bushes makes him look round, and in a moment he has cast his 
cigar into a ditch, and has sprung towards her. 

“ You !” he cries, in a voice in which surprise and delight contend 
for the mastery. ‘“ Who would have dreamt of secing you here! 
Is” (with a sudden nameless fear)—“ is anything the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she says with a small smile, recovering her composure 
as she sees him on the point of losing his. Indeed, she is a little 
surprised, and not a little elated, to find her sudden appearance has 
produced so great an effect upon him. “ Nothing whatever. I only 
came here to meditate.” 

“To meditate!” (laughing aloud in his relief.) “ What a cheerful 
spot to choose! Have you been studying Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ 
or Hervey’s ‘ Meditations among the Tombs’?” (Then changing 
his tone,) “‘ What are they thinking about—what are they doing to 
let you come out by yourself in such a place as this at ten o’clock of 
night ? ” 

“Asa matter of fact,” she answers gaily, “it is not ten o'clock ; 
it cannot be more than half-past nine. And as for the rest, did I 
not tell you—do you not know, that I am absolutely alone—that 
there is no one to think, much less to care, where I come or go? 
After all,” (with a smile,) “it is a freedom that many people might 
be inclined to envy me—I ought not to quarrel with it.” 

Under the light tone there is so evident a soreness—the face, 
upturned to his, looks in the pallor and softness of the moonlight so 
far more lovely than ever it has looked in the radiance of daylight— 
that his heart is drawn to her with so irresistible, so over-mastering 
a tenderness, that for a moment he dares not speak, he cannot trust 


himself. But the look in his eyes needs indeed no words to interpret 
it. 


“As a matter of fact,” she goes on quickly, embarrassed a little by 
his silence, but more by his look—*do not laugh at me —but I was 
Frightened to stay any longer indoors. I am almost sure” (lowering 
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her voice and coming a little nearer to the paling that divides them) 
“that there are ghosts in the house. Nurse has told me so many 
stories about the portraits of my grandfathers and grandmothers 
that hang all over the place that they seem to me like real people—I 
hardly dared look over my shoulder just now, I was so sure that I 
should see some of them behind me. At any rate” (laughing), “if 
there are no ghosts there are rats, and they are nearly as bad. It is 
not nearly so frightening out here.” 

“You poor little thing,” said Darrell compassionately ; “upon my 
word, it isa horrible shame. At any rate” (resolutely), “you shall 
not go back alone. I will see you safe home.” 

“Tndeed, you will not!” (very quickly.) “ I will not hear of it!” 

“Will you not?” (with a twinkle of mischief in his eyes.) 
“Suppose I do not ask your permission ? ” 

“You will have to go nearly a quarter of a mile round to the 
lodge-gates to get in at all,” she cries with a triumphant conviction 
of having the better of him. “ And by that time I shall be safe at 
home.” 

“Will you?” (laughing.) “Stand back! look out!” 

And in a moment, before she understands what he is going to do, 
he has leapt over the paling, and is standing by her side, having 
manceuvred adroitly to avoid knocking her over altogether. 

“There!” (laughing mockingly and triumphantly.) “You have 
never asked me within your gates—indeed, now I think of it, you 
have shown a terrible lack of the fine virtue of hospitality. Blame 
yourself that you have driven me into coming without an invitation.’ 

For a moment her indignation is lost in an astonishment that is 
not unmixed with admiration. 

“How did you do it? ” she says slowly, measuring the paling with 
her eyes. “ If I had been chased by a bull, or a mad dog, I might— 
it is just possible” (doubtfully)—* that I might have managed to 
scramble over, but I could not have jumped it to save my life.” 

“Of course not. I never yet saw a woman who could jump a 
couple of inches.” 

“But all the same” (quickly recovering from her astonishment), 
“it was not right of you—and you must go back at once; indeed you 
must. Supposing” (looking around her frightenedly) “ father and 
Dolly were to come home earlier, and to find you here ?” 

“ They will not,” he answers coolly. ‘“ Not a chance of it. And if 
they did” (laughingly), “I suppose the worst he could do to me 
would be to prosecute me as a trespasser. Come—let us go on!” 

As he speaks he lays his hand lightly on her, and for the first time 
perceives that she has no other covering but her thin cotton gown, that, 
damp with the dew, is clinging tightly to her arms and shoulders. 
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“You must be mad!” he says quickly and hotly. “Is there no 
one to take any care of you? Do you want to Aill yourself?” 

In all the many times that he has seen her he has always treated 
her with a reverent and perfect respect, of which the many women 
with whom he has flirted in society would not have believed him 
capable, and which indeed in their fashionably free-and-easy and 
unprudishly-familiar company he would have found a superfluous 
virtue. Now for the first time his hand lingers on her a little 
longer—a trifle more warmly than the occasion appears to warrant ; 
his eyes look into her soft moonlit face with a passionate audacity 
of admiration that he no longer tries to restrain. 

Everything is against him. ‘This unexpected meeting in an out- 
of-the-way place, while the genial warmth of Sir Adrian’s good 
wines still lingers pleasantly in his veins—the very moonlight that 
adds the subtle charm of a beauty that is half-revealed, half-concealed 
—all combine to his undoing. 

So long as they had kept to daylight he had done well enough 

. now he flings all his resolutions to the winds, and forgetting 
all the many weighty arguments that lie on the sideof prudence, 
remembers only that she is very pretty—and that he is in love with 
her. 

But though she is very innocent, so innocent that a man of less 
experience and coarser nature might very well have mistaken her 
innocence for boldness, she is by no means ignorant, and she is 
possessed of a finer instinct than often remains to a woman of larger 
experience. 

Though she does not understand his look she flushes under it, and 
loosing herself resolutely from his touch moves a pace or two away. 

“T never catch cold,” she says quietly and steadily, though in fact 
her heart is beating so that she can hardly hide the trembling of her 
lips. “And I have had enough of wrapping up at school. We 
hardly dared show our faces out of doors without waterproofs, 
umbrellas, and goloshes. I abjure all three for the remainder of my 
life!” 

So saying she turns away, and, the path being but narrow and a 
trifle confused by the tangled brushwood and the thick weeds, he is 
obliged to follow her as best he can. 

But after a few paces they come to a broader space, where there 
being no longer any excuse for her to go ahead of him, he overtakes 
her and walks by her side. Out here, in the open, where the trees 
grow but sparsely, casting their long, gaunt shadows on the glisten- 
ing sward, they can see right up into such a sky as if one sees but 
once or twice in the short length of an English summer, one may 
count oneself fairly blessed. 
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“Ts it not lovely?” says Psyche throwing back her head to take 
her fill of its beauty. 

“Yes,” answers Darrell slowly, looking not at the sky, but at her 
soft milk-white throat, and noting of what a murky white her gown 
looks against it. “It 7s very lovely. I like moonlight. It’s a 
pity it can’t be laid on in pipes like gas, is not it? Four-and-six- 
pence a thousand feet. Lovers and other lunatics supplied at a 
reduction.” 

“T used to have a fancy about the stars,” she goes on softly, 
scorning to notice this prosaic suggestion. ‘‘I used to think that 
the poor dead people came out at night to look down on those they 
had loved on earth and that their shining raiment made little specks 
of light that we call stars.” 

“Very pretty,” says Darrell, with a slow smile that conveys an 
infinity of disbelief; “but hardly likely to conduce to the dead 
people’s happiness.” 

“Why not?” (combatively.) “Do you suppose that when you 
are dead, you will care no more for any one you have loved while you 
were alive ? ” 

“Did you ever read the story about the poor soul in purgatory 
who prayed so ceaselessly for one hour on earth to visit and console 
the man she had loved, that at last her prayer was granted, on the 
condition that she should pay for that one hour by countless ages of 
torment ?” 

“ And did she go?” asks Psyche breathlessly. 

“She came to earth,” says Darrell with mock solemnity, “and she 
found him—how do you suppose? Planting flowers over her grave ? 
Soaking countless pocket-handkerchiefs for the want of her? Nota 
bit of it!—she found him with his arms around another woman, 
swearing eternal love to her.” 

“He was a man,” says Psyche, brought down suddenly with a cold 
shock of disillusionment. “If in your story you had reversed the 
cases, and it had been a man who came to console a woman, he would 
have found her——” 

“Vexing her soul over the latest fashion in widows’ caps, or” 
(with a malicious smile), “if he had waited a month or two, he might 
have found her dispensing with such trifling sentimentalities alto- 
gether, and married to his dearest friend.” 

“T do not like you when you talk like that,” she says slowly, 
moving a little away from him, and regarding him with cold and 
disapproving eyes. ‘ What have women done to you that you should 
think so badly of them all?” 

“T do not think badly of them all,” dexterously decreasing the 
space she has put between them. “On the contrary” (with a smile 
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that emphasises his words), “there are some that I think very well 
of,” 

But to this she answers nothing. She only walks a little quicker 
than she has walked before. 

“Can you blame me—can you blame any man,” he goes on with 
an earnestness that surprises himself, for indeed, like a good many 
others, he is so accustomed to think lightly and to speak lightly of 
women that it seems hardly necessary to make any excuse for doing 
both,—*“ that there are some women of whom it is impossible to 
think anything but badly? On the other hand, there are others, 
thank Heaven, of whom it would be equally impossible, even if one 
encountered them under the most flagrantly improper circumstances, 
not to think well.” 

She is silent for a moment. 

“Do you mean,” she asks presently, turning round to him with 
that absolute and outspoken candour which he has before now found 
not a little embarrassing in her, “ that I am one of those women ? 
I have an idea, a very small idea, that this may be one of the 
improper circumstances for which you are so good as to make an 
excuse. If that be so” (flashing a sudden reproachful look at him), 
“T think that you ought to have told me before; but at any rate” 
(standing still and holding out a small cold hand to him), “ we will 
run no more risks of such a thing—we will say ‘ Good-bye’ now, if 
you please.” 

“Ts it possible, is it barely possible,” he asks fiercely, taking her 
hand, but only that he may draw her nearer to him, “ that you are 
not in jest—that you are in earnest? Good heavens! What sort 
of a brute do you take me for, that I should first force myself upon 
you and then suggest that you are doing an improper thing by 
walking with me ?” 

“T do not take you for a brute at all!” she answers, with a small 
fine smile. “ But whether it is right or wrong, my conscience tells 
me I would much rather no one—not even Dolly—were to see you 
here.” (Then looking at him with a relenting glance), “ Say ‘ Good- 
bye’ now.” 

“Promise me that you will come to the old stile to-morrow, and 
I will say it,” he says, eagerly holding her hand in a tight clasp; “I 
cannot bear to part from you like this without a chance of making 
you think less badly of me, when any day, perhaps to-morrow, I 
may have to go to town, and Heaven knows when I may see you 
again ! ”” 

Then stooping lower, and looking at her with all the persuasive 
tenderness of which his handsome and audacious blue eyes are 
capable—“ Will you come? Promise that you will!” 
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But she only shakes her head slowly and tantalisingly. 

“What! You will not promise?” (with some anger and a good 
deal of heat in his tone.) “Do you mean that after being such 
friends—for say what you will, we have been friends—you are will- 
ing to let me go away without even caring to see me once more?” 

But to this last speech she gives no direct answer. Her face has 
grown very white—whiter even than the moonlight has already 
made it, but she tries bravely enough to loose her hand from his. 

“Since you will not say ‘ Good-bye,” she says at length, trying to 
smile, though he can see that her lips tremble,—and seeing, loses the 
small remnant of self-restraint that yet remains to him,—“ I must go 
without.” 

And so saying turns resolutely away. 

“No!” he says in a quick low voice, his handsome face alight with 
sudden uncontrollable passion—“ I will not say ‘Good-bye.’ That is 
a poor cold word. I will say ‘Good-night’ ... Good-night, my 
darling!” 

And in a moment, before she has power to prevent him, or can 
understand what he is doing, he has caught her in his arms and has 
pressed his lips to hers. 

It is all indeed but a moment’s work,—but a moment’s sweet 
irrestrainable madness. Before he has time even to realise the 
pleasure of it she has loosed herself from him, and without a word, 
with one brief lightning-look, whether of anger, reproach, or love he 
would find it hard to say, she has turned and fled, swiftly as an 
arrow, across the grass. 

He waits a moment until he has seen her slender white figure pass 
out of sight into the house, and then he too turns and makes his way 
as quickly as he can, not by the paths through which he came, but by 
a straighter and less circuitous cut across country, with only the 
lights from Sir Adrian’s big house to guide him to his destination. 


Cuarter VII. 


For a little while Cecil Darrell does not repent of what he has done. 
In spite of the world, and in spite of himself, and though both 
have done their best to ruin the better capabilities of his nature, there 
yet remains to him some of the genuine fervour and passion of youth. 
Though he has frittered away the best part of his heart in a 
hundred ignoble flirtations, and still more ignoble intrigues, it is 
certain that all that is left of it has been given wholly and irrevocably 
to the girl he has just kissed in the moonlight. 
He would, indeed, be a worse man than he has as yet made himself, 
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if he could, in the first tender remembrance of that unpremeditated 
embrace, find room for repentance. 

For a little while—just a little while out of all his pleasure-seeking 
and worldly life—he gives himself up to a genuine emotion. He 
dwells with as passionate a tenderness on the thought of the pure and 
tender lips on which he has laid his own, the sweet girl-form he has 
held in his arms, as though he had never before experienced the 
passion of love, never mocked at it, never profaned it. 

And though, even in the first heat of his passion, it cannot but 
occur to him that, in some way or other, he or she will have to pay 
for what he has done to-night, he is, for the moment, as willing to 
risk that as he has been willing at other moments to risk his all on 
the turn of a card. 

It is, indeed, in the nature of such a life as he leads to make a man 
a gambler, even if he were not a born one; a life that leaves little 
room for thought, none for repentance; a life of incessant tearing, 
hurry-scurrying from one amusement to another—the life of a man of 
the world in the nineteenth century. He must go always, unless he 
would be left behind by his fellows, at this pace that the devil of 
fashion drives him, pushing off that evil day when he will have to 
meet his liabilities for all those pleasant sins he has been heaping up, 
until the last day of all, when, if he be not altogether a heathen, 
he has an idea that a man must make some sort of reckoning with 
his God, just as he pushes off that inevitable day when, his more 
mundane liabilities closing around him, he will be bound to reckon 
with his creditors. 

It is the same spirit of gambling that prevails throughout. It is 
easier to spend than to save, trusting to good luck to serve him at the 
last. It is easier to take any pleasure that lies in his path than to 
trouble himself about any abstract question of right or wrong, trust- 
ing to good luck to pull him through in that other world, just as 
he trusts to it to pull him through in this. 

It is so easy, when one is young and of good courage, to believe, 
with vague and happy-go-lucky philosophy, that everything will 
come right somehow. 

It is, indeed, the tendency, well nigh the necessity, of a rapid 
age to live for the present, to ignore the morrow. What time, 
indeed, is there to take thought for it ? 

Now and again, maybe, when some comrade dies in our midst — 
some one whose life was so like ours that we cannot fail to see the 
resemblance—a sudden thought, like a ghostly hand, stretches out 
from the darkness to warn us that that “to-morrow” may not be so 
far off—may, indeed, be as near to us as it was to him ; but we quickly 
enough shake off the thought, as we would shake off the hand. 
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Ghosts cannot live in sunshine and laughter, and though one rose from 
the dead we should not believe him. 

Cecil Darrell is no worse, is, indeed, a great deal better, than most 
of his kind. By a large majority of his acquaintance he is most 
certainly considered, as he probably considers himself, one of the best 
fellows going. And if there are a few exceptions, not only among 
men but among women also, who have discovered, to their hurt, that 
a handsome face and a winning manner are not always the most to be 
trusted, they are but a small and silent minority. 

That good-looking face, those open and generous ways of his, 
coupled with small means and large expectations, have been his 
greatest curse. He has never had occasion to prove himself 
trustworthy ; he has always been taken on trust. It is not easy to 
find fault with a man who borrows freely with the one hand, that he 
may fling away lavishly with the other. He disarms criticism ; and 
if, in the course of such an easy-going, selfish, pleasure-seeking life, 
some wrongs are inflicted, they are, for the most part, silent ones. 
He is above all, and before all,a successful man. From his youth up 
he has had a very plethora of the good things of this world 
thrust upon him, and it is, as we know, “success that colours all in 
life, makes fools admired, and villains honest.” If the poor weak 
voice of the unsuccessful were lifted up against him, there would be 
none to listen to it. 

It is not until he has got back to his own house, or to the house 
that he has for a long time looked upon very certainly as to be his 
own, and is pacing quietly up and down the well-kept terrace with a 
cigar in his mouth, that he begins to look upon what he has done in 
the colder light of a more dispassionate judgment. 

Glancing in at one of the windows where the shaded lamp-light 
reveals such an interior as only art and wealth, when they combine 
their forces, can possibly produce, his eyes rest for a moment on the 
worn and pallid face of an old man sleeping in a chair. And in that 
moment he realises, as he has probably never realised before, on what 
a precipice he stands. 

All his future, all that the world contains for him, hangs on that 
old man’s whim. 

By one sudden caprice, by one stroke of his pen, he can thrust him 
out from the possession of all those things that to him, brought up as 
he has been, mean life and happiness, into such an abyss of outer 
darkness, of debt and difficulty and social annihilation, as he dares not 
even contemplate. 

For the space of a second or so he, impelled by some sort of 
fascination, watches him in his sleep. 

nin that deep rest, that seems so like death, it is not hard to 
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guess at his nature. And Darrell has no need to guess; he knows 
that of all the wicked, whimsical, imperious, and violent old men the 
world contains—there lies the worst. Even he, with all his easy- 
going, careless philosophy, dares not look ahead for more than a 
moment or so at the possibility that still lies within that old man’s 
power, and not only within his power, but most assuredly within his 
will also, if he be thwarted. 

His eyes rest fora moment on the thin and nerveless white hand 
that hangs by the side of the chair, and then, with a sort of a smile, 
he turns away, and looks across the rich and well-kept lands imme- 
diately around him, to the tumble-down, ramshackle old house in 
the hollow, where his pretty little sweetheart lies, perhaps dreaming 
of him. 

If he had not smiled, he might have groaned. For he knows that 
of all the foolish and impossible things that he has done in the course 
of a foolish and thoughtless life, there has been none perhaps more 
utterly foolish than that he has done to-night. 

With a sudden pang of conscience, keener than any he has felt for 
many years, he thinks of the pure and childish lips he has just now 
touched, and knows that never, through all the years to come, can he 
possibly claim the right to touch them again. 

Given to any other woman, such a caress would certainly not have 
troubled him more than a minute or so, if at all. A kiss more or less, 
according to the creed of his light-of-love, easy-going class, never did 
any woman harm. But by the light of that higher intuition that is 
born of love, he for once in his life is sure—so sure that he could 
stake his soul upon it—that his are the first lover’s lips that have 
ever lain on hers; is sure, . ..as sure as though an angel from 
heaven had told him, that he has been the first to rob them of their 
simple purity. 

For one instant, with the breath of the trees and the flowers in 
his face, with the ineffable serenity and peace of the evening sky 
above his head, there comes to him a heaven-born glimpse of such a 
life of purer love, of higher possibilities, as may lie within a man’s 
grasp before he has altogether given himself over to the bondage of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Could he ever have found content and happiness in the pure and 
constant love of one woman’s sweet eyes—in the unambitious tran- 
quillity of such a quiet life as must have been his, if he had once 
and for all renounced all pretensions to his uncle’s wealth ? 

He cannot tell—he only knows that whatever he might haye done 
if such a chance had been presented to him at the outset, he is now 


too deeply meshed in debt and difficulty to have any choice left 
to him, 
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As a rule he is accustomed to go straight ahead, without any 
superfluous and unprofitable thoughts of the possible retribution 
which the sins of to-day may bring on the morrow, being possessed 
of that cheerful philosophy which serves many men instead of a con- 
science ; but to-night, having, with that selfishness which through 
the long practice of a life-time has become so much easier than self- 
denial, considered the pleasure of the moment before all other things, 
he is, for once, forced to consider what way there is out of it. 

And, so far as he can see, there are but two. He must either go 
away without meeting her again, and leave her to imagine the worst 
of him, and, in time, to forget that he ever existed; or he must stay 
and abide by what he has done, and so perhaps drag her still deeper 
into an entanglement, out of which he can see no possible good end. 
Which would be the best and kindest ?—or rather, which would be 
the least cruel ? 

Over and over again he thinks of it until his head and his heart 
ache. All the best of him lies uppermost in this hour. For the 
moment the passion of his love is forgotten—the tenderness remains. 

If she were but a little child he could feel no more tender, no more 
remorseful, as he thinks of the sadness of her life, and that he, 
perhaps, has made it more sad. 

“My poor little dear,” he thinks, looking across the moonlit 
expanse that separates him from her, “I wish to God I had never 
seen you! ” 

* * * * * x 

If he could have seen, or could have subtly divined, that which 
was passing in the little room toward which his eyes so longingly 
tended, he might indeed have been smitten with a keener shame 
than his conscience had already brought him. 

With her white arms clasped above her thead, and all her pretty 
hair unbound about her, the girl is lying—with a smile, and a half- 
breathed prayer upon her parted lips—asleep. 

She had not prayed for many months; not once, indeed, since she 
came back to her home; for the formula that had been unlovingly 
taught her when she went as a little child to school, “Pray God 
bless dear papa, and dear sister, and all kind friends,” had seemed, in 
the light of a truer knowledge, so bitter a mockery that it had seemed 
but an insult to offer it to God. But to-night, with unfolded hands, 
with unbended knees, with voiceless lips, there had gone up, straight 
from her heart, a mute and simple form of thanksgiving, that, if 
Darrell could have known of it, he would have found the very 
antithesis of his own thought. “Thank God for making him love me. 
God must be kind to me, after all, since He has given me some one 
to love me,” had been something the nature of her voiceless address 
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to that unknown One to whom we all, in our great emotions, whether 
of love or of sorrow, are wont to appeal. 

In the first tumult of surprise and shame that followed on Cecil 
Darrell’s unexpected caress, she had hardly been able to tell whether 
she were most glad or most sorry. For a little while she had an idea 
that she ought to be angry with him; but when it became clear to 
her that his kiss was but the sign and seal of the love which a 
thousand words and looks had before conveyed to her, she was only 
most simply and childishly grateful, most womanfully glad over this 
unexpected brightening of a life that a little while ago had seemed so 
sad and so loveless. 

She had not indeed been over-quick to imagine him in love with 
her, having no great faith in her own charm ; but since he was, she 
was not ashamed to thank God with all her heart for it. 

“T will tell Dolly,” had been one of her first thoughts. “I shall be 
able to tell Dolly now.” For the sin against Dolly had weighed more 
heavily on her conscience than she had cared to acknowledge to herself. 

Her undressing had been a far slower process than usual. She had 
looked at herself in the glass with a fond and lingering glance 
that she had never before bestowed on herself. “I must be pretty 
since he loves me,” had been the thought that had seemed to give a 
new sweetness to her eyes,a brighter ripple to her hair, a more 
dazzling fairness to her skin. She had meant to lie awake till Dolly 
came—perhaps, if she could find words, to confess all to her. But 
the fatigue and the emotion of the day overcame the resolution, and 
she had fallen asleep, for once in her life, absolutely and perfectly 
happy. 

Dally, coming in alittle later, finds her so—with a shaft of moon- 
light streaming through the unshuttered window full on her face, 
making it white as a dead face. She has never looked so beautiful— 
never so touchingly, childishly innocent. 

As Dolly watches her, a pang of love and of pity brings the tears 
nearer to her eyes than she often permits them to be when there is 
any one there to see them. 

“What can become of her?” she thinks with a most bitter 
anxiety, remembering the manner in which she had left her that 
very evening. “ What is to come of it ?” 
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Che Chinese: their Manners and Customs. 





| Tne manners and customs of the Chinese—an extensive subject, and 
our canvas a narrow one. 
But where to begin ?—Domestic life, religion, war, courts of justice, 
schools, literature are all alike almost unknown. Be chance our guide. 
A paper is lying open on onr table: it is the Times. Let us follow 
the order of its articles and commence at once with the article of 
births, marriages and deaths. 
| Births will afford us but little subject for remark. Let us, however, 
suppose that the solemn bath appointed for the third day is over, 
which would seem to be almost a Chinese baptism, and the mother to 
be convalescent. If the offspring be a girl there will probably be no 
I | rejoicing, but if a boy, the mother will go in state to the temple 
frequented by her family and offer thanks to Tien How, the queen of 
heaven. The only time it was our fortune while in China to see a 
native lady of any standing was on such an occasion. A wife of 
Howqua, the son of the celebrated Hong merchant, had gone to the 
Temple of Honam to return thanks for the birth of a son. The 
shrine in the temple which she was visiting had been founded by 
the elder Howqua in honour of his ancestors: it was a lofty hall with 
roof open to the beams, closed in the rear and at the sides, but in 
front opening with richly carved doors on a raised terrace surrounded 
by a stone balustrade and overlooking a square, turfed enclosure con- 
taining two or three fine specimens of the Chinese banyan or Ficus 
religiosa, and a pond of water covered with the broad green leaves 
and rose-tipped flowers of the‘lotus, the sacred plant of Buddha, who 
is often represented as seated on its open flower. Crossing this pond 
and skirting it were a bridge and gallery of massive stone carving, 
corresponding with the balustrades and communicating with the 
| terrace. On the opposite side of the gallery was seen the rear of 
another shrine, coloured ofa deep vermilion like the one in front, with 
its high arched roof sweeping down like the curved outline of a Tatar 
i | tent (from which the Chinese style of architecture is supposed to be 
ia borrowed), and adorned with dragons, birds, and dolphins in glazed 
| pottery of the brightest colours. Down either side stretched a line 
of gloomy cloisters communicating with the rest of the building. At 
one end of the terrace were two or three small tables arranged with 
viands placed upon them and surrounded by a considerable party of 
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Chinese, among whom we noticed several females standing, evidently 
in attendance upon some lady, as in China the servants are almost 
invariably of the other sex. Knowing the scruples of the Chinese 
against admitting foreigners into the presence of the female 
members of their families, we turned back, and were on the point of 
leaving that part of the temple, no little disappointed at being unable 
to see the whole of the building, when two members of the group, 
one of whom was a son of Howqua, came forward and requested us if 
we wished to continue our examination. We did so. The shrine at 
which the ceremony was going on had been decked with flowers, 
whilst on the long, counter-like altar in front of the figure of the 
goddess, between the jars of porcelain and bronze half filled with 
sandal-wood ashes in which sticks of incense were burning, and upon 
two square pedestals in front of the altar, were piled up pyramids of 
fruits and sweetmeats. On either side of these pedestals were two 
of smaller size, on each of which was placed a book apparently of 
religious service, and by its side a small wand and a hollow, red, 
kidney-shaped gourd, which when’ struck gave a hollow and not un- 
musical sound, each blow upon it marking the repetition of a prayer. 
These as it were formed the lecterns of the officiating priests; and 
between them, facing the central vase on the high altar, was placed a 
cushion and a mat on which the fair devotee might kneel and perform 
the kotou, or ceremony of kneeling and touching the ground with the 
head at certain periods during the service. At either side of the 
central door of the shrine stood a large bronze vase heaped with 
silvered paper formed into boxes about the size and shape of steel-pen 
boxes, and emblematical of bars of Sycee silver, which is burnt at the 
conclusion of the ceremony as an offering to the queen of heaven. 

On passing out of the shrine, still accompanied by the two 
Chinese who had joined us, we passed near the banqueting party, 
when the lady rose supported by two of her servants, and, crossing her 
hands, saluted us in the Chinese fashion. Of her beauty I can say 
nothing ; neither my companion nor myself could remember anything 
save a face painted a la Chinoise, and hair tied up in the usual teapot 
‘form, dressed with magnificent pearls, jade ornaments and natural 
flowers. The golden lilies, as the inhabitants of the Flowery 
Kingdom call the crippled feet of the higher classes of their women, 
and the splendidly embroidered robes, attracted our attention far 
more than the eyes and features, which doubtless ought to have 
been our only consideration. 

It is after this festival, not always of course celebrated with 
the magnificence we have described, that the relatives of the child 
present it either with plate, or bangles of silver or gold, on which are 
inscribed the characters signifying long life, honour, and felicity. It 
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is also at this period that it receives its “milk name,” or the pet 
name by which it is known in its family, the name by which it is 
known to others being only given to it at the completion of its fourth 
year, when its education is supposed to commence. 

We have all heard the Chinese charged with infanticide. We 
believe that crime to be less prevalent with them than it is with us. 
If children are ever exposed, as has been seen on a wayside altar 
near Honam, we believe that bitter want, and a hope that charity 
would provide for the child better than the mother could, have been 
the moving causes. As a general rule self-interest acts as the 
strongest bar to this vice. That the life of the male children should 
be preserved is most important, as the Chinese law will compel the 
sons to maintain their parents, and in the event of all the sons dying, 
no one would be able to offer that worship at the tomb of the father 
and mother on which their happiness in another state is supposed to 
depend. With the girls, preservation is almost as important, and they 
are a marketable commodity either as wives or as servants. Indeed, 
it is no very rare thing to see a basketful of babies sent down from 
Canton to Hong Kong for sale at prices ranging from two to five 
dollars. These are all girls; and the purchase of one or more of them 
is generally the first investment that a Chinese Aspasia makes of her 
earnings, a speculation sure ultimately to pay_a very large interest on 
the money sunk. 

In denying the existence of infanticide it is necessary to make one 
exception. This is among the Tan-kia, or boat population. These 
are a race of people of different descent and different religion from the 
Chinese, governed by their own magistrates, and so looked down upon 
by the other classes, that no child of a boat-woman can compete in 
the literary examinations, or, whatever his ability may be, become an 
aspirant for office. This class is excessively superstitious, and we have 
heard it stated by missionaries that, when a child belonging to people 
of this class suffers from any lingering malady, and recovery becomes 
hopeless, they will put it to death with circumstances of great 
cruelty, believing it to be not their child but a changeling, and fancying 
that a demon has taken the place of their offspring for the purpose of 
entailing on them expense and trouble for which they could never get 
any return. © 

The next article we come to is marriage: hedged in with 
formalities in all countries, but in none more so than in China. As 
we have just been speaking of the Tan-kia people, let us take Dr. 
Yvan’s account of one of their marriages and have done with them: 


“Tn harvest time,” says the doctor, “any man of their class who wishes 
to marry goes into the next field and gathers a little sheaf of rice, 
which he fastens to one of his oars. Then, when he is in presence of the 
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Tan-kia girl of his choice, he puts his oar into the water, and goes several 
times round the boat belonging to the object of his affections. The next 
day, if the latter accept his homage, she, in her turn, fastens a bunch of 
flowers to her oar, and comes rowing about near her betrothed.” 


The relatives on both sides assemble on board the girl’s boat: 
there is a general feast, a great firing of fire-crackers, beating of 
tom-toms and burning of joss paper to frighten off evil spirits, the 
cup of union is drunk together, the bride is taken to her new floating 
home in a closed sedan of red and gold, and the ceremony is at an 
end. The rice in the above case is emblematic of the support 
promised by the man, the flowers of the happiness offered by the 
woman. 

Among the pure Chinese, and especially among the higher classes, 
the affair is a much longer and more serious one. From the almost 
Turkish strictness with which females are secluded, it is comparatively 
rare that a couple see each other previous to betrothal, and still 
more so that there should be any acquaintance between them. This 
has given rise to the necessary employment of a character equivalent 
to the bazvalan or marriage broker of ancient Brittany, to Mr. Foy’s 
Parisian Matrimonial Agency Office, or the daily marriage advertise- 
ments of our own papers. If your wish is for marriage in the 
abstract, the broker will find you a fitting partner first, and negotiate 
the transfer after. If you are less purely philosophical, and wish to 
consult your own tastes as well as the interests and increase of the 
nation, you are only to name the party, and the broker becomes your 
accredited ambassador. There is, however, one preliminary point to 
be ascertained. Has your intended the same surname as yourself ? 
If so, it is a fatal difficulty, as the laws of China would not permit 
the marriage. If, however, she is Chun and you are Le, or she is 
Kwan or Yu, and you rejoice in any other patronymic monosyllable, 
the next step is for the broker to obtain from each a tablet containing 
the name, age, date and hour of birth, &c. These are then taken to 
a diviner and compared, to see if the union promises happiness: if 
the answer is favourable (and crossing the palm with silver is found 
to be as effectual with fortune-tellers in China as it is elsewhere), and 
the gates are equal, that is if the station and wealth of the two 
families are similar, the proposal is made in due form. The wedding 
presents are then sent, and if accepted the young couple is considered 
as legally betrothed. A lucky day must next be fixed for the wedding, 
and here our friend the diviner is again called upon. Previous to 
the great day the bridegroom gets a new hat and takes a new name, 
whilst the lady, whose hair has hitherto hung down to her heels in 
asingle heavy plait, at the same time becomes initiated into the 


style of hair-dressing prevalent among Chinese married ladies, 
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which consists in twisting the hair into the form of an exaggerated 
teapot and supporting it in that shape with a narrow plate of gold 
or jade over the forehead, and a whole system of bodkins behind it. 
On the wedding morning presents and congratulations are sent to the 
bridegroom, and among the rest a pair of geese; not sent as we 
might imagine by some wicked wag or irreclaimable bachelor, as a 
personal reflection on the intellectual state of his friend, but as an 
emblem of domestic unity and affection. The ladies, too, in China, as 
well as elsewhere, indulge in a little fashionable crying on the occasion, 
and so the relatives of the bride spend the morning with her, weep- 
ing over her impending departure, or, more probably, their own 
spinsterhood. They do not, however, forget to bring some contri- 
butions for her trousseau. In the evening comes the bridegroom 
with a whole army of his friends, a procession of lanterns, a long 
red cloth or silk tapestry embroidered with a figure of the dragon 
borne on a pole between two men, and a large red sedan covered 
with carving and gilding, and perfectly close. In this the 
bride is packed up securely out of sight, and the whole procession, 
preceded by a band of music and the dragon, and closing with the 
bride’s bandboxes, starts for home. On arrival, she is lifted over the 
threshold, on which a pan of charcoal is burning, probably in order 
to prevent her bringing any evil influence in with her. She then 
performs the kotou to her husband’s father and mother, worships the 
ancestral tablets of her new family, and offers prepared betel-nut to 
the assembled guests. Up to this time she has been veiled, but she 
now retires to her chamber, where she is unveiled by her husband ; 
she then returns, again performs obeisance to the assembled guests, 
and partakes of food in company with her husband ; at this meal two 
cups of wine, one sweetened, the other with bitter herbs infused in it, 
are drunk together by the newly married pair, to symbolise that 
henceforth they must share together life’s sweets and bitters. The 
bride then retires escorted by the matrons present, some one of whom 
recites a charm over her, and arranges the marriage couch. The 
next morning the gods of the household and the hearth are worshipped, 
and the six following days are devoted to formal receptions at home 
of different members of the two families or equally formal visits 
paid to the family of the bride. During the whole of this period, 
she still travels in her red-and-gold sedan, and is still escorted by 
her band of music and dragon. 

Such are the ceremonies with which the chief or No. 1 wife is 
espoused, and of this rank there can be but one. Taste and depth 
of pocket give the only limit to the number of subsidiary wives that 
may be taken. These are married with far less ceremony than the 
first, are often from a different class of society, being literally 
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purchased, and act to a certain extent as servants or attendants to 
the chief wife. They are, however, legal wives, with recognised rights 
and position: their children are legitimate, and inherit in equal 
shares with those of the first wife. Indeed, this last is considered as 
the mother of the whole family, and the children are bound to display 
towards her more reverence than even towards their natural parent. 

But even in the Flowery Land, people sometimes find that the 
bitter predominates over the sweet in the cups of alliance, and that 
the geese borne in the marriage procession are emblematical of some- 
thing else besides domestic affection. In a word, they occasionally 
want to be unmarried. And really they have made a very fair 
provision for enabling themselves to loose the knot. Not only do 
they admit such grounds of divorce as would satisfy Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, but they add to them inveterate infirmity, disrespect to 
the husband’s parents, thieving, and, most comprehensive class of 
all, ill-temper and talkativeness. However, if the husband has 
acquired property since his marriage, if the wife has no parental 
home to which she may return, or if she has mourned for her husband's 
parents, divorce cannot take place. It is one of the many exempli- 
fications of the Chinese maxim that the laws should be severe, but 
tempered with mercy in their administration. 

There is, however, another dissolution of marriage over which law 
has no power—that which is effected by the hand of death. The 
widow is not forbidden to remarry, but by so doing she loses many 
privileges, and her conduct is considered somewhat light and 
irregular. Nature, however, will occasionally speak louder than 
fashion, and it may be worth while to repeat the tale told by Chwang- 
tsze, the great Chinese philosopher. 

A Chinaman died soon after his marriage with a young and lovely 
woman. As he was dying the wife was loud in her protestations of 
grief, and her determination not to marry again. The husband was not 
unreasonable, he only asked that if she did take another spouse she 
would wait till the earth upon his grave was dry. He died and was 
buried ; and many a young and handsome bachelor of the province 
of Shantung was present at his funeral. ‘She listened to no suitor, for 
woman’s heart is tender, and she could not so soon forget the lost one. 
Daily she stole to his grave. She wept, but no tear fell upon 
the soil, she took good care of that. At last after a few days Chwang- 
tsze happened to pass, and saw her fanning, not herself, but the damp 
earth. He asked the reason. She told him of her husband’s last 
request, and begged him to assist her. She offered him a fan to assist 
her, and there they sat to fan away the moisture: the grave was so 
long a-drying! 

Poor Chwang ! He was not much more lucky himself. He did not 
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take the widow, but neither did he take warning. The geese were 
carried for him, and were very typical of himself. He had nothing 
to do for it at last but to quit political life, in which he had gained 
some distinction, and turn philosopher. But we will have “no more 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth,” lest rosy English cheeks should 
take the part of China’s golden lilies, as we have known widows at 
home almost in as great a hurry as those of the province of 
Shantung. 

But even to the poor Chinaman death must come at last, even 
though there is no paper in Canton, so far as we know, to furnish a 
notice of his life and death, and to publish an abstract of his will, as 
is the case in more civilized countries. To him it comes armed with 
few terrors, so long as he leaves behind him male offspring to make 
the prescribed offerings at his tomb. We have stood by many a 
Chinese death-bed, and though the dying man might “ prattle o’ green 
fields,” and fancy himself once more surrounded by his friends amidst 
the peach groves of Hiang Shan, whilst his frail body was tossing on 
the stormy waves of the Indian Ocean, yet there was no sign of 
dread with regard to the future that awaited him. But there, far out 
at sea, there was no opportunity for witnessing the ritual of death. 
But one brief hour after the eye has glazed, and the jaw has fallen, 
the canvas-shrouded and shotted corpse takes its last plunge into the 
blue ocean depths, without a prayer, without a rite save the few cash 
sprinkled by his remaining comrades over his watery tomb. 

On shore a very different spectacle is presented. As the last hour 
draws near, the relatives wander round the house with cries, the gong 
is incessantly beaten, and packet after packet of fire-crackers gives out 
its short, sharp series of detonations, sounding like irregular platoon- 
firing, to frighten away the evil spirits supposed to be watching 
round the house to seize the departing soul. Whilst within, upon 
the filming eye the smoke of the ever-burning incense mingles with 
death’s grey shadow. The eye is closed, the spirit has departed, and 
now every door and window is flung wide open, and the “ keen ” rises 
wildly to recall the wandering guest to its deserted tenement. And 
now the death is announced to all the relatives; the door is hung 
with white drapery, and down each lintel hangs a scroll of white on 
which appear funereal inscriptions in blue. Large blue and white 
lanterns are hung on either side the entrance, and probably a bamboo 
portico, thatched with matting, is erected to preserve lanterns, inscrip- 
tions and garlands from the weather. Should it bea parent who has 
passed away, two figures of the stork, the emblem of longevity, 
appear amid the decorations. The relatives of the deceased, robed in 
white, and with white cloths bound about their heads, now go in pro- 
cession to the nearest spring or river; before them is supported the 
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nearest heir of the deceased, wearing a white veil, showing signs of 
the deepest affliction, and bearing in his hand a bowl in which are 
two copper coins, whose united value is about half a farthing. 
This company, uttering the most dismal howls, and having in its 
train musicians whose performances are scarcely less doleful, has 
gone to purchase water to wash the dead. This ceremony having 
been performed, the body is dressed as in life, and placed in its coffin, 
which has previously been half-filled with quick-lime. The lid is 
then put on, and cemented down, the whole of it being afterwards 
highly polished, and the name of the deceased inscribed upon it. 

The coffin, it may be as well to remark, is not a slight shell like 
those in use amongst us, but is either a hollowed tree or made in the 
form of one—the sides being rounded, and five or six inches in 
thickness. They are formed of very hard and costly woods, reaching 
occasionally the price of £500. A handsome coffin is considered as 
acceptable a birthday present as a son can offer to his father, and 
coffins so given are often preserved unused for years. 

The coffin having been closed, it is covered with a white cloth, and 
watched for twenty-one days. During this period a small red board 
with the names of the deceased in raised gilt letters, standing on a 
pedestal, and having an opening in the back, stands near the corpse, 
and is the object of a species of worship. It is called the ancestral 
tablet, and the hole in the back of it is intended to give admission to 
the spirit which is supposed to inhabit it. Should the family possess 
no available burial-ground, a diviner is consulted to choose some 
lucky spot for a tomb, which must be outside a town, and generally at 
some distance from it, a favourite spot being on the slope of a hill 
overlooking water. The tombs are formed in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, consisting of a flat platform, under which the body is laid, sur- 
rounded by a raised wall, in the centre of which a stone is placed, 
bearing a copy of the inscription on the ancestral tablet. Of course 
the degree of ornament about the tomb depends in great measure on 
the rank and wealth of the deceased. 

It by no means follows, however, that the body is buried at the 
close of the twenty-one days. The necessity to choose a lucky site, 
or the wish to transport the coffin to some distant burial-ground, may 
cause delays; and cases have been known where the delay has arisen 
from less justifiable motives. The Chinese law will not enforce the 
payment of rent so long as the body of the tenant’s grandfather 
remains unburied in the house; nor is a man’s property distributed 
till his funeral rites are completed. Hence the necessity which some- 
times arises of taking legal steps to compel the burial. 

Under different circumstances, the body of the great viceroy Yeh 
lay for months unburied. Let us give a description of his coffin, as 
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it was not many months ago. A few rods outside the east gate of 
Canton, back from the street, stands an unpretending Taonist temple. 
A plain unornamented gate opens the way into a long narrow 
enclosure, which leads up to the shrine. The grounds seem deserted 
save that one old Chinaman stands by the inner gate. He is no 
door-keeper, but a street beggar. Yeh, the viceroy of Canton, has 
no door-keepers now. 

We pass beneath another archway, and up a passage hung with 
white, till we reach the apartment of the dead. Here at length we 
meet a few attendants, and a Taonist priest officiates as our guide. 
He leads us into a small hall about twenty-five feet by twenty, hung 
with blue cloth, on which funereal inscriptions are embroidered in 
white silk. An altar stands in the middle of the room, on which are 
placed some dozen bowls of cooked vegetables and piles of artificial 
fruit, and sticks of burning incense. Behind the altar is a tablet of 
white silk on which are embroidered the names and titles of the late 
viceroy, and behind this again, a curtain hangs from the roof to the 
ground. We raise and pass the curtain, and before us stands the 
coffin. 

It is a plain box, but of great size, being twelve feet in length and 
four in thickness, each side consisting of a single slab of hard and 
costly wood brought from the province of Sze Chuen, far in the 
interior. Its cost was over 1500 dollars. The man who for years 
ruled with a rod of iron—before whose mandate 100,000 heads fell 
in the execution-ground of Canton, whose diplomatic skill baffled for 
years the ministers of European powers, who when his city was little 
better than a ruin and a desert, could not fight, and would not yield, 
lest he should betray the prestige of the inviolability of Canton, after 
all his power, skill, and obstinacy—lies unhonoured and almost unat- 
tended without the walls of the city which he could rule, but could 
not save. 

But we must hasten to a close. The grave having been fixed upon 
and the day for interment appointed, an altar is prepared in the room 
in which the body lies, and upon it are piled fruits and cakes, whilst 
in front of it we see a roast pig and a goat, the two latter being 
often made in lacquer-ware and hired for the occasion. At the door 
are placed musicians, and;from time to time large masses of silvered 
paper are burnt at the entrance of the room. The body is then 
escorted to the tomb, all the mourners dressed in white, and the 
offerings, pig, goat, and all, form part of the pageant. But the prin- 
cipal object is the ancestral tablet, borne in a red shrine, and.often 
accompanied by the figures of the household gods. On reaching the 
grave some religious ceremonies are performed, large quantities of 
silvered and gilt paper, and imitations of clothes, ships, &c., are 
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burned, this being the readiest way of supplying the wants of the 
deceased, and forwarding his luggage to the spirit-land. The provisions 
furnish forth a feast, the coffin is interred, and the ancestral tablet 
borne back to the ancestral hall, where we will leave it, until the 


return of the period for the worship of the dead leads us back to the 
now closing grave. 
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Street Gleanings, 


No city in the world, perhaps, has been oftener described than 
London, every hole and corner of the vast metropolis has been 
explored and commented upon by writers of more or less ability, 
from the erudite historical student to the desultory sketcher; and 
yet hardly a year elapses without some fresh contribution being added 
to the rich store of information already collected for our use. 
Whether from an antiquarian or a topographical point of view, we 
can, by the help of one or other of these indefatigable chroniclers, 
familiarise ourselves with the changes wrought by the unsparing 
hand of time, and reconstruct, as our fancy prompts us, many an 
ancient memorial of bygone days, long since swept away. With 
such accurate and painstaking guides as Peter Cunningham, Leigh 
Hunt, Hare, and their colleagues, we are at once initiated into the 
history not only of events, but also of the personages connected with 
them; every street recalls some noteworthy inhabitant, who at one 
period or another has conferred on it a transient or enduring 
celebrity, and in whichever direction we may chance to bend our 
steps, we must indeed have profited but little by what we have read, 
if even in the most unpromising localities we fail to discover some 
object of interest associated, either historically or traditionally, with 
the city in which we live. 

Or if, for each has his own peculiar taste and way of thinking in 
such matters, we prefer the present to the past, and confine our 
observations to London as it is, what a field for inquiry and specula- 
tion extends before us! The most careless and apathetic lounger 
can scarcely be altogether indifferent to the movement and ani- 
mation of the busy hive around him ; unless wholly wrapped up in self 
and predetermined to find all barren, even he, we should imagine, must 
occasionally shake off his conventional impassibility, and regard with 
at least a temporary curiosity the motley and ever-varying assemblage 
of pedestrians, some, like himself, pacing leisurely to and fro, and 
others hurrying on as if their lives depended on accomplishing four 
miles within the hour. A London thoroughfare, say for instance 
Piccadilly, without a block, if such a thing be possible, is a perpetual 
and constantly changing diorama; from the Circus to Hyde Park 
Corner, and vice versd, the stream of foot-passengers is incessant, and 
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every class of society, from the peer to the costermonger, is more or 
less numerously represented. There may be seen the last new 
eccentricity in esthetic attire, and the half sporting, half shabby 
genteel “ get up” of the dog-fancier; Dives strolling to his club 
elbows Lazarus in the shape of an importunate crossing-sweeper, 
while ever and anon the ear is martyrised by the shrill cries of the 
breathless newsvendors, announcing,the latest “special,” or hoarsely 
vociferating, ‘‘The winner! the winner!” Talking of crossing- 
sweepers, is it not incumbent on our vestries, considering the ever- 
increasing burden of rates and taxes levied on metropolitan house- 
holders, that a properly regulated system of street-cleansing should 
be organised, as is the case in Paris, by these responsible bodies, 
whereby the services of the present ragged and squalid voluntaries 
might be effectually dispensed with? Even the pair of dilapidated 
“red coats” in Berkeley Square, the aristocrats of the broom, are but 
poor substitutes for an efficiently drilled and fitly remunerated corps, 
and what, we should like to know, can be said in favour of the 
majority of tatterdemalions who are always at their post in dry 
weather, and never when they are really needed? ‘These pitiable 
objects are a disgrace to civilization, and if ocular proof be required 
that a thorough change in our municipal arrangements is absolutely 
necessary, let any one satisfy himself on this head by a glance at the 
two female specimens of the craft, respectively plying at the east 
end of Mount Street and at the south-eastern corner of Hanover 
Square. 

Those who, like ourselves, are tolerably familiar with the highways 
and byways of London, will doubtless have noticed a curious 
peculiarity existing perhaps to a similar extent in no other capital, 
namely, the practice frequently adopted by members of the same 
profession or trade of taking up their abodes in one particular locality. 
Everyone knows that Paternoster Row has been from time immemorial 
the headquarters of publishers, Holywell Street of retail booksellers, 
Long Acre of coachmakers, Wardour Street of furniture and picture 
dealers, and Bermondsey of tanners; nor are even occasional visitors 
unaware that, if they want a town or country residence, almost every 
third ground-floor in Mount Street is occupied by a house agent. 
These, however, are by no means the only examples of the kind; in 
patrician Grosvenor Street, for instance, the very last place in the 
world where you would expect to find them, professors of the healing 
art have pitched their tents, from the prosperous M.D. whose brougham 
may be seen daily after consultation hours waiting at his door, to the 
struggling beginner who visits his patients (when he has any) on 
foot, and for whom the question of rent and taxes has a perpetually 
appalling signification. Why so many disciples of Hippocrates, 
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known and unknown, wealthy and comparatively penniless, should 
thus congregate together is an enigma sufficiently difficult of solution 
to puzzle even an acrostic guesser, but so it is; and that an equally 
numerous agglomeration of the same fraternity exists in Old Burling- 
ton Street, the carefully polished brass plates on every second door 
afford ample indication. Ona similar principle, Dover Street abounds 
in private hotels, and Berners Street (the scene of Theodore Hook’s 
wicked joke) in music shops; Fleet Street, Catherine Street and 
Wellington Street supply half the London newspapers, while 
Mortimer Street and its immediate neighbourhood appear to be 
recognised places of refuge for servants’ agencies and French 
laundresses. Manchester Street is a curiosity in its way, being 
entirely and benevolently devoted to the accommodation of strangers ; 
it possesses two thriving hotels, glaring at each other on opposite sides 
of the road, and every remaining house in it without exception is let 
out in apartments. The situation is neither peculiarly central nor 
picturesque, and persons of nervous temperament might reasonably 
object to the interminable succession of organ grinders, who appear 
to consider its precincts as exclusively designed for their benefit ; not 
to mention the swarm of children let loose at four o’clock from the 
wholesome discipline of the board school, by whom its central space 
is arbitrarily converted into a playground, where tops or tip-cat, 
whichever may happen to be temporarily in fashion, reign supreme. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these collective drawbacks, and the more 
than due proportion of “ blacks” with which this part of the metro- 
polis seems to be extraordinarily favoured, the locality is largely 
patronised by provincial visitors ; and according to all accounts, they 
might go farther and fare worse. 

We are not aware that any particular quarter of the town is at 
the present day specially affected as a residence by the theatrical 
profession, but for a long series of years Brompton Square enjoyed 
the privilege of counting among its occupants a select colony of 
popular favourites, whose names are still household words with us. 
Crofton Croker, in his delightful little book, now by no means easy 
to procure, ‘A Walk from London to Fulham,’ cites among those 
who at one period or another have inhabited it, William Farren, 
Buckstone, James Vining, Liston, Yates, John Reeve, Mrs. Chatterley, 
and the Keeleys. From the same work we glean the curious fact 
that No. 22, Hans Place has been successively tenanted by no less 
than five lady writers of more or less eminence, namely, Miss Mitford, 
Lady Bulwer, Miss Landon, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and Miss Emma 
Roberts. 

The caprices of that inconstant goddess Fashion are inscrutable ; 
but until the race of Panurge’s sheep shall be totally extinct, her 
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dictates, as absolute as those of the Medes and Persians, stand but 
little chance of encountering opposition ; with one touch of her wand 
she annihilates the present and inaugurates the future, and woe be to 
those who venture to dispute or even question her supremacy. By 
her we are despotically told how we are to dress and where we are to 
live; and as far as the latter injunction is concerned, it must be 
owned that it requires a certain amount of courage to disobey her. 
When people are undecided where they can most advantageously set 
up their household gods, it is natural enough that among other 
inducements, that of being within reach of the majority of their 
friends and acquaintance should in a great measure influence their 
choice ; and how is this to be effected unless they go with the stream 
and pitch their tent in one of the few localities where, according to 
the Draconian code of society, it is possible to exist? In one sense, 
the world is before them, where to choose; but that world, as 
interpreted by Fashion, is undeniably small, and by no means acces- 
sible to every purse. The same sum which would procure you a 
spacious and solidly constructed mansion in the tabooed districts 
extending far and wide on the estate of His Grace of Bedford, will 
hardly cover the ordinary outgoings of the tiniest abode in Mayfair, 
or even insure you the possession of one of the lath-and-plaster 
card-houses run up in a few weeks by enterprising builders in the 
elastic region of Kensingtonia ; but what are comfort and security 
compared to the delicious privilege of figuring in the ‘ Court Guide ’ as 
a denizen of an unexceptionable neighbourhood, and thus establishing 
by the right of juxtaposition, if you have no other, a sort of affinity, 
“dla mode de Bretagne,” with the upper ten! 

Oxford Street is generally regarded as the line of demarcation 
between the fashionable and the unfashionable; setting aside 
Portman and Cavendish squares, both of which have still a traditional 
odour of aristocracy, the wide-spreading districts on the northern side 
of that barrier, even including Tyburnia, are looked upon as eminently 
“respectable,” but nothing more. While every residence in such 
insignificant localities as Green Street and Norfolk Street is a bank- 
note to its owner, the far more commodious dwellings a few hundred 
yards distant are contemptuously spoken of as outside the pale, and 
inhabited by an altogether different class of people, who wisely prefer 
space to exiguity, and are not a whit less disposed to profit by their 
vicinity to the Park because it takes them five minutes more to reach 
it. These, however, if not absolutely of the “ elect,” enjoy the privilege 
of being, as Mr. Squeers would say, “ next door but one to them,” and 
are not to be confounded with the dwellers in those long and dreary 
Saharas, “with the grim rows of expressionless uniform houses,” 
to quote Mr. Hare’s apt designation, extending in unbroken lines 
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from the squares to the confines of the Regent’s Park. Nothing can 
be duller or more suggestive of melancholy than this interminable 
succession of dingy facades, almost without a shop to relieve their 
monotony, and not even “‘a face at a window” to attract the notice 
of the rare pedestrian or still rarer occupant of a Hansom. And yet 
people live there, and very comfortably, too ; as some one has sagely 
remarked, we should never judge by the outside of things, especially 
when, as in the case in point, its unpromising aspect is more than atoned 
for by the excellent arrangements of the interior. There the architects 
and builders, whoever they may have been, are seen at their best ; wide 
staircases and lofty, well-proportioned rooms are not the exception, 
but the general rule, and evidently date from a period when houses 
were constructed to last, and not merely tolet. Not that any difficulty 
need be apprehended on the latter score; on the contrary, such 
old-fashioned neighbourhoods as Harley Street, Wimpole Street, and 
Gloucester Place, are invariably what the French call “ bien habités,”’ 
and particularly affected by well-to-do residents, to whom quiet is a 
paramount consideration. Some years ago, a friend of ours pur- 
chased the lease of a house in one of these streets, and having 
occasion soon after to leave London, decided on letting it furnished, 
and had the good fortune to secure as a tenant an eminent poet, who 
remained in it for several months. As might be expected, the mere 
circumstance of its having been the temporary abode of the great 
man has ever since proved a godsend to its owner ; it requires but 
little imagination on the part of a new occupant to fancy that the 
arm-chair in which he is sitting may have formerly been the favourite 
resting-place of the bard, either when indulging in the calumet of 
peace, or giving the finishing touch to some forthcoming masterpiece 
destined, like each of its predecessors, to monopolise for a season the 
attention of the literary world. The natural result has been that the 
house in question is never empty, and that our friend’s chance 
investment has turned out a most profitable speculation. 

It would be desirable that our metropolitan authorities should 
occasionally borrow a “wrinkle” from their Parisian colleagues with 
regard to certain street nuisances, tolerated here by custom, but 
either judiciously modified or altogether forbidden across the Channel. 
Besides the amateur crossing-sweepers already mentioned, the 
clanging of church bells at unseasonable hours and the barrel- 
organists, which latter tribe might advantageously be debarred from 
exercising their ear-splitting profession without a special permission, 
the “sandwich” men, whose boards get in everybody’s way, and who 
appear to increase and multiply to an alarming extent, strike us as 
being neither particularly useful nor in the slightest degree orna- 
mental, Regent Street is clearly not improved by the daily invasion 
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of—in many cases apocryphal—blind men, the constant tapping of 
whose sticks on the pavement is a positive torture to the nervous 
system ; nor can anything be reasonably urged in defence of the 
professional mendicants who waylay foot-passengers in unfrequented 
by-streets, with one eye on the individual addressed, and the other 
roving about in wholesome dread of a policeman. Some of our 
readers may probably have ere this encountered one of the most 
persistent and ubiquitous specimens of the genus, namely, a res- 
pectably dressed little Frenchwoman, who invariably prefaces the 
relation of her “ pitiful story ” by producing a slip of paper, on which 
is neatly written “ Finsbury Circus,” and inquiring the nearest way 
thither. Six months ago, we came across her for the first time in 
George Street, Hanover Square, and, we regret to say, bestowed on 
her a small largesse, giving her into the bargain ample directions for 
the further prosecution of her journey ; and the other day were again 
accosted by her in Baker Street, showing the identical piece of paper 
(rather the worse for wear), and asking precisely the same question 
as before. Whether she will eventually reach Finsbury Circus or 
not, we do not pretend to divine; but, all things considered, we 
imagine ourselves justified, like Hudusi in the ‘ Pacha of many 
Tales,’ in “ very much doubting the fact.” 
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Wild Zack. 


PART I. 
Cuapter I. 


A series of accidents had overtaken the Newbury mail from the 
hour that it started in the fine dewy morning, till the sun went down ; 
and as the twilight deepened over the landscape it was still many 
miles from its destination. 

The troubles began early in the day. One of the leaders cast a 
shoe, and had to be shod at the first village through which they 
passed. Farther on something went wrong with the harness, and 
later still a much more serious impediment to their progress arose— 
some accident happened to a wheel, so that the coach must needs go 
half-pace, in spite of the oaths of old Joe, the driver, whose boast it 
was that he had never reached Wancote later than midnight. 

But this evening old Joe’s boasts were doomed to fall to the ground, 
for the coach could only crawl along, and the night was closing in 
fast. 

The guard was engaged in a somewhat mysterious occupation, an 
occupation which, though only partially visible from the interior of the 
coach, caused a faint shriek to issue therefrom. 

“ What is he doing? What is it?” cried a woman’s voice. 

“Nothing, madam; be easy, I entreat,” was the answer from 
within. “There is nothing to alarm, but rather to reassure, in his 
actions—he prepares his pistols and looks to their priming. Zounds! 
one must be ready for all contigencies with ten miles of unfrequented 
road ahead of us.” 

The mail continued on its way, becoming slower and slower, as an 
ominous creaking of the injured wheel gave token that the pace must 
be reduced to a walk. 

The curtain before the window was held back, and a gentleman 
from within addressed the guard. 

“Will the wheel hold out, think you?” he said. 

“Tt is impossible to assure your reverence that it will, and the 
night will be dark.” 

The gentleman drew in his head with a little “Tut-tut” of con- 
sternation. 
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There were four occupants of the coach—two ladies and two 
gentlemen. Of the ladies one was young, perhaps nineteen, and one 
close upon forty. The younger was the parson’s daughter Elizabeth, 
otherwise Betty Ives. Her father, Mr. Ives, was bringing her home 
from Newbury, where she had spent the last six months with her 
aunt, Mrs. Primrose, seeing something of the gay world in the 
county town. 

The father and daughter, who sat opposite to each other, bore a 
strong resemblance to each other. In the girl’s face the dark brows 
were more arched, the large blue eyes more tender, the firm mouth 
more sweet, and all tinted with the lilies and roses of a fresh country 
life, so beautifully blended on the peach-like cheeks that, even 
without her rare perfection of feature, the colouring alone would have 
made Betty beautiful. 

Parson Ives had been very handsome in his youth, and though 
worn by years (he was forty years older than his child), and by the 
grief of bereavement, he was yet famous for his good looks. 

Betty wore a short dark green riding-habit and a broad felt hat. 
She was as much at home on horseback as on foot, and seldom in the 
mornings wore a less business-like costume. 

The other two occupants of the coach were to ordinary eyes less 
interesting. Mistress Mary Jones was a faded woman, who had once 
been pretty, a spinster, a great friend of Betty’s, and one of her 
father’s parishioners. She was an excellent woman in her way, 
albeit somewhat given to terrors both real and fanciful. 

Her opposite neighbour was a man past the prime of life, owner 
and breeder of large herds of cattle near Wancote, a man who, after 
attending the Newbury markets, often returned home by this very 
coach, and was believed to carry large sums of money in the flap- 
pockets of his many-caped riding-coat. 

Mr. Barnes had a fixed mask-like countenance, his bushy eyebrows 
almost met in a wrinkle that told of thought and deep calculation. 
He was clean-shaven, and his chin was swathed in a huge neckcloth 
of white muslin ; he wore his hat low on his brow. 

“T like not to be out so late on the high road,” said he very 
suddenly, so that both Mr. Ives and Mistress Mary Jones started, 
and Betty, whom nothing ever startled, turned her great blue eyes 
inquiringly on him. 

“Why, sir?” she asked. 

“Why, my good young lady, because the Newbury sales are just 
over, and it is well known that the stock reared on Belford home “arm 
has sold well.” 

“Are the roads not safe then, sir?” asked Mr. Ives rather 
anxiously, 
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“T do not quite say that, for it is many a long day since the coach 
was attacked between Newbury and Wancote; but rumour has been 
b — 

ve Ha! ” cried Betty, sitting upright eagerly. 

“Tt is said that Wild Jack Barnstaple has been heard of in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“‘ Heaven help us!” shrieked Mary Jones. 

“ Be calm, I entreat you, my dear madam, and have pity on my 
unfortunate toes! Zounds! it is torture enough to be subject to 
periodical gout, without such an infliction as the stamp of a lady’s 
fashionable heel on the tender place.” 

“But you say Wild Jack is in the neighbourhood! Oh Heaven! 
what will become of us!” 

Betty’s blooming cheek had turned just a faint shade paler, but 
the rosy colour came rushing back, her eyes flashed. 

Suddenly stooping forward she said in a low voice : 

“Mr. Barnes, you may confide in me. Do you carry much 
money ?” 

He answered in a tone of assumed ease, “Paper to the value of 
nearly a thousand pounds.” 

“Then look you, Mr. Barnes,” said Betty in her natural voice, “I 
have a proposal to make to you. Give the valuables you have to 
us—to Miss Mary Jones and to myself. Wild Jack, all say, is a 
gentleman—should he, by any unfortunate chance, be on the road 
to-night, he will not rob women. Your money will be safe.” 

“No, no, no, no!” cried Mary. “Betty, how can you propose 
anything so impossible, so unfeminine! Are not men our natural 
protectors?” and she threw a languishing glance at the cattle-breeder. 
“ Shall we usurp their rights?” 

“Tt is quite true ; it is impossible,” said Barnes. 

“You are foolish to throw away the chance,” said Betty calmly. 

“TI cannot see why you should noi accept her offer,” said the 
parson restlessly; he was accustomed to yield to his daughter's 
judgment in everything. “ Betty is a bold girl, and she is generally 
in the right.” 

“Come, yield the point, Mr. Barnes,” said Betty with a light laugh, 
holding out her hand for the pocket-book. 

“ Remember I have no part or parcel in it,” cried Mary, shrinking 
farther and farther away. “I would not for the whole world! Why, 
Betty,” she whimpered, “they might even search you.” 

“Wild Jack is a gentleman,” answered the girl; then with a 
sudden flash of scorn, “but even had I not such faith in his 
. honourable dealing, I should know how to take care of myself. Give 
me the papers, Mr. Barnes.” 
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Very unwillingly, as if he despised himself for so doing, Barnes 
gave them into her hands. The notes were smoothed and laid flat, 
they occupied the smallest space possible. 

Betty Ives placed the papers within the bosom of her tight-fitting 
riding-habit, and leant back as if she had done with the subject. 

Mr. Ives looked with anxious eyes through the window. 

The mail was passing along a wide fair unsheltered road, on each 
side spread away treeless tracts of country, flat and wide, over which 
the fresh cold wind blew listlessly. To the left the horizon was 
bounded by the wide expanse of the grassy Berkshire downs. They 
rose and fell, a vast undulating plain, covered with short fine herbage. 

It was growing very dark; the parson drew in his head, and 
thanked Heaven that the country was so fine and open, that he could 
even in the gathering gloom see far behind and before, and could 
perceive no suspicious object. 

“We are all right here,” said Mr. Barnes, his voice becoming more 
and more dismal. “ Buta mile farther on, and we come to a small 
wood—the road dips down there suddenly, it is a first-rate place for 
an ambush.” 

“Mercy! mercy!” cried Mary Jones in a voice half-strangled by 
the anguish of her terror. 

“We have yet a mile of safety,” said Betty kindly —“ a whole mile, 
Mary ; and going at this pace, we need not prepare our terrors for 
another hour.” 

“Heaven grant that the moon may be up,” cried Barnes. 

“Sir,” said Betty slowly, “I imagine that you carry arms?” 

“T am not unarmed,” he answered hastily, “I have pistols and a 
sword.” 

“T should have them in readiness, as I myself intend to do,” said 
Betty, and she drew out a tiny silver-mounted pistol. “See, it is 
prepared for use. My father is a clergyman and must eschew fire- 
arms; Mary Jones is a woman——” 

“ Aye, a true woman, a frail woman,” whined the poor lady. 

“But,” continued Betty, “the guard is armed, so are we; we have 
still a mile to go. Ha!” her voice ended abruptly. There was a 
crashing sound, a shot,'a shout, a confused sense as if the whole coach 
were falling to the ground. The door was torn open. Before Betty 
could even raise the deadly little weapon she carried, it was seized 
from her hand—the whole party were dragged out of the carriage— 
they found themselves surrounded by armed men. There was a 
violent struggle, fighting and disorder, loud oaths from the coachman, 
appalling shrieks from Mary Jones. Some one opened a lantern and 
allowed its red glare to fall on the scared prisoners and on the black 
masks of their captors. 
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The man who was evidently the leader of the party was holding 
Betty’s two hands in one of his in a grasp which she imagined to be 
gentle until she attempted to release them, when she discovered that 
she might as easily have broken bands of steel. 

“Here, give me a rope, we must bind our prisoners,” said this man 
suddenly. “This fair lady had all but fired one shot too many for 
Wild Jack to-night!” 

There was a laugh, and with dexterity, evidently gained from 
experience, the prisoners were rapidly bound. 

“T am grieved to incommode you thus, madam,” said the leader, 
bowing low to Betty. “Our business is with that gentleman,” with 
a slight motion of his hand towards the hapless Mr. Barnes. Betty 
bowed slightly. The light fell full on her tall figure, on her noble 
head slightly raised and thrown back, the nostrils dilated, the colour 
glowing richly in the soft cheek. Wild Jack, looking at her, felt a 
glow of enthusiasm which betrayed itself in his voice. 

“You have nothing to fear, madam,” he said. 

“I? I fear nothing,” said the girl calmly—“ Wild Jack is a 
gentleman.” 

The highwayman made a rapid sign to his comrades, who proceeded 
to throw themselves on to Samuel Barnes, and begin to search him 
from head to foot. 

A sudden fear flashed into Betty’s mind. How if Wild Jack were 
unable to restrain his companions, infuriated as they would be by 
their failure in discovering the expected treasure on the person of 
their victim ? 

Her cheeks paled, for one moment she turned her eyes full on the 
masked face of her captor. Masked as he was, her look thrilled him 
through and through. 

“You are safe,” he repeated hurriedly. 

Something in his voice seemed to give her confidence, for she 
stooped forward and said in a low voice, “ Mr. Barnstaple, I trust to 
your honour,—the money is here.” 

And with a grand movement she laid her bound hands on her 
breast. 

Wild Jack bowed low, but he said nothing, and in spite of the 

bold front she bore, Betty’s heart beat fast. 

. The noise increased. Samuel Barnes, maddened with fright, 
struggled against his assailants furiously, but he was overmatched, a 
violent blow with the butt end of a pistol stunned him completely, 
and all resistance was over. Undaunted by their want of success the 
coach was then rifled, the mails ruthlessly thrown out into the road. 

One or two of the men, of whom there appeared to be five at least, 

now proposed to search the women. 
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There was a moment’s pause, during which Wild Jack tightened 
his grasp on Betty’s arm. Had she shown one symptom of fear, it 
is possible that his fierce profession would have triumphed over the 
infatuation of her beauty, but the look she turned upon him was 
so full of confidence, such absolute trust in his honour, that it 
prevailed. 

He swore that he made no war upon women, and ordered back his 
disappointed followers, allowing them to divide the trumpery booty 
they had secured, of watches, trinkets and the parson’s purse, which 
was not empty. 

They stood back. Wild Jack spoke to them in a low tone, looking, 
as he did so, several times up at the sky as if to see how the time went ; 
then advancing he opened the door of the coach, and unbinding the 
hands of the two ladies, offered to hand them in. 

Betty demurred. “We have duties here first,” she said, pointing to 
the inanimate form of poor Samuel Barnes. 

“Tt is well then,” said Wild Jack, just touching the prostrate 
man with the toe of his boot. ‘ We will leave you now, with many 
apologies, madam, for our intrusion.” 

The others were already in the saddle and almost out of sight. 

Wild Jack, who was about to mount, withdrew his foot from the 
stirrup and approached Betty once more. 

“Go, go!” she said. “This poor man bleeds; ah, why do you 
not go?” 

“T am gone,” he answered. “ But first, fair lady, in consideration 
of the booty I have resigned I demand a reward.” 

“What can I give you?” 

He pointed to her hand, on one finger of which was a small gold 
ring in the form of a serpent with tiny ruby eyes. 

“Give me that,” he said somewhat imperiously. 

“You are welcome,” she said haughtily, and she drew the ring 
from her finger. ‘I would give a trinket of more value,” she cried, 
stamping her little foot, “ to be freed from your company now! ” 

The words stung him. 

“You will remember those words, madam,” he said, “‘ some day— 
when this ring returns to your keeping.” 

He shut the lantern, which during all this time had thrown its 
yellow light on the strange scene, mounted his horse and disappeared. 
The horse was snow white, and it passed by like a white gleam in the 
darkness. 

It was pitch dark now, and the horror of their situation was 
increased by the moans which Mr. Barnes began to utter as con- 
sciousness slowly returned. 


It was a relief to all when the familiar sound of flint and steel 
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smote the ear, and the coachman awkwardly, with his bound hands, 
attempted to light the lamps of the coach. Betty’s first business was 
to unfasten the ropes which bound the men hand and foot, and by 
degrees they were able to take in their exact position. 

One of the leaders had been shot dead, the traces had been cut, but 
the frightened horses had not strayed out of reach. 

Mary Jones was in a dead faint, and, in the absence of all restora- 
tives, seemed likely to remain so. 

Mr. Barnes, his head carefully bound up by Betty and her father, 
was at last able to rise to his feet and take his place in the carriage. 

The dawn was already breaking, and a white light stealing over the 
murky sky, before the mail could once more get under weigh and 
move heavily forwards. 

Far and wide the downs stretched, silent and deserted ; a bitter 
wind swept over them and stirred the mane of the dead horse, who 
lay a ghastly spectacle, his head thrown back, in a pool of his own 


blood. From afar, from whence nor eye nor tongue could tell, came 
& foul raven croaking. 


Carter II. 


Tue village of Hendred, of which Mr. Ives was the parson, lay 
about two miles beyond Wancote, in a low valley nestling under a 
great wave of the downs. Behind the village a chalk cliff rose white 
and dazzling, and the warm red brick of the houses, the gleaming 
chalk, the bright tender green of the herbage, formed one of those 
sunny pictures of which Berkshire is full. 

In the centre of the village rose the little church, with its square 
grey tower, over which grew a magnificent creeper with crimson 
leaves glowing with a wondrous richness of colour. 

A stone’s throw back from the road, in a high-walled garden, stood 
the Parsonage. The garden was rich with orchard trees and wall 
fruit, and boasted in particular one golden plum that was the parson’s 
boast and pride. He had imported rich soil from the valleys, and in 
each corner of the garden gathered little hills of leaf-mould. Mr. 
Ives was a notable gardener. 

Those who would see Betty Ives at her best should see her at home 
—at least, so said young Mr. Robins, the rich yeoman’s son, who 
sighed in vain for her good graces. He was a domestic man, much 
given to superintending himself, duties which were looked upon as 
women’s gear— A womanish man,” said the women. 

On the other hand young Thornton, eldest son of Squire Thornton 
of Thornton Beeches, in the neighbourhood of Wancote, gave out 
that to see Mistress Betty at her best, was to see her in the hunting- 
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field, for she rode like a bird, and was bright and ready as a pike- 
staff! There was a confusion of metaphor, but words always failed 
the young fellow when he spoke of the lady who had already three 
times refused to be his wife. 

Then Dr. Glebe, the good doctor of Wancote, in a grey bag-wig 
and hunting-boots, would take a whole handful of snuff while he 
swore that Mistress Betty was only at her best by a sick-bed. 

The parson laughed, and exclaimed with a tear in his eye that 
such a woman as his daughter was always at her best in whatever 
she put her hand to do; and the old groom Isaac assented with a 
chuckle, vowing that his young lady was good all round. 

The autumn was beginning, and the crimson creepers on church 
and wall were at the height of their glow. Betty Ives was strolling 
in the Parsonage garden gathering plums from the wall. 

The garden-door was on the latch, it needed but to raise it, and 
Mistress Mary Jones walked in. Betty went eagerly forward to 
meet her with outstretched hands. No welcome could be more 
cordial than that which Betty Ives gave to her friends. 

“Tam so glad to see you, Mary! and are you well? Have you 
lost your headache ? ” 

Miss Mary sank into a garden-seat and sighed, still retaining the 
hand of her friend. 

“T am better, sweet Bet,” she said; “but my nerves will not 
recover the shock for years! No, no! do not shake your head and 
smile; if you had the crawlings up the back that I experience, and 
the creepings down the spine, and the shaking of knees, the 
twittering of the lips, and quiverings of the eyelids 2 

“Enough, enough!” cried Betty. “Thank Heaven, I am not 
tormented thus! My dear Mary, how can you survive such a 
multitude of ailments?” 


“T have survived worse!” she answered, shuddering. “I survived 
the shock itself!” 


“Were you very much frightened?” asked Betty in a tone of 
interest. 

“Frightened! I was terrified. I have not nerve like yours. 
The dark, the shot ! the dark faces, the loud voices, the . . . ah!” 

Seeing Mary’s chest beginning to heave, Betty thought it high 
time to change the subject. “We will not recall it,” she said 
hastily. “Let us think on more agreeable topics. My father rode 


into Wancote this morning, to stroll about the market-place and hear 
the news.” 


“ And why did you not go?” 
“ Because,” answered Betty, “I have been making preserves the 
livelong day. Up at six this morning, for Dame Martha told me 
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that, owing to my putting it off so long, the fruit was beginning to 
rot, so there was no time to lose.” 

“T leave preserving to my woman,” said Mary. “The hanging 
over the fire is ruin to the finest skin.” 

“Yes, my face is scorched and heated,” answered Betty, turning a 
cheek like a peach to her friend. “But after all, to so weather- 
beaten a maid as myself, up and out in all seasons, a scorched cheek, 
more or less, signifies not ; and Dame Martha works hard.” 

“ And had your father any news from Wancote ? ” 

“ Yes, news indeed—Belton has been taken!” 

“Taken ?” 

“ Hired or purchased by a gentleman of the name of Johnstone, 
whose arrival is expected hourly.” 

“This is news indeed! None but a rich man could have paid the 
price asked.” 

“ His horses have arrived,” went on Betty. “Only four of them 
as yet, but each one of the four of surpassing beauty. One of them, 
Mr. Barnes told my father, looked worth a king’s ransom.” 

“May the owner be worthy of his cattle,” said Mary Jones. 
“‘ And were there no coach-horses, no carriages? No symptoms of 
a lady to dispense the hospitalities of Belton ?” 

“Mr. Johnstone is said to be unmarried,” answered Betty gravely. 
“T am sorry for it, a new neighbour would have been an agreeable 
addition to our society.” 

There was a click of the garden-gate, then a smart rap, as if by 
the knob of a hunting-whip. 

“Someone is at the gate,” said Miss Mary with curiosity. 

“ Yes,” answered Betty, “and I must needs answer it myself, for 
the bell is broken, as doubtless our visitor has discovered, and he 
may knock till doomsday ere the sound reach the ears of Dame 
Martha or Isaac, both of whom are engaged in quarrelling in the 
kitchen. So so! how impatient it is!” 

For another succession of knocks fell on the panel. 

“T entreat you, do not open the door yourself, Betty,” cried Mary 
in a tone of alarm. ‘ Who knows who may be there?” 

“Certainly not Wild Jack,” answered Betty smiling, and dis- 
engaging herself from her friend’s arm she went forward and opened 
the gate. 

“* Does Mr. Ives live here?” asked a loud clear voice, which, how- 
ever, suddenly changed in tone when the opening door disclosed the 
radiant vision of the parson’s lovely daughter. 

A feathered hat was doffed, a gentleman sprang from his horse and, 
bowing low, asked if he had the honour of addressing one of the 
family of Mr. Ives. 
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“His only daughter, sir,” answered Betty courteously. “If you 
wish to see my father, I will beg you to come in and wait, as he will 
be inshortly.” Mary Jones advanced, her eyes took in at a glance the 
whole distinguished appearance of the visitor, from the fine cut of his 
suit of claret-coloured cloth, to the well-shaped boot with shining 
spurs, and she gave a little sigh of approval. 

Betty summoned old Isaac and bade him take charge of the horse, 
and then led the way into the garden. 

“We are primitive folk here,” she said. “But I find most people 
prefer our garden-seats to entering the house.” 

Mary was somewhat scandalised, she thought these easy out-door 
seats a breach of etiquette in themselves, but she could make no 
remonstrance beyond a little tweak at her friend’s sleeve. 

Betty sat down and, inviting her visitor to do likewise, she said: 

“In my character as mistress of the house, I would wish to 
introduce you, sir, to my triend Mistress Mary Jones, of Elm Cottage 
close by, but I have not the honour of being acquainted actually 
with your name, albeit I have conjectured.” 

“My name is John Johnstone, madam,” he replied. “I have but 
now become the possessor of Belton, near Wancote.” 

“Our new neighbour,” cried Mary. 

“Yes, I claim that honour,” continued Mr. Johnstone. 

“We are vastly pleased to make your acquaintance,” said Mary, 
thinking with some pride that she could boast to her friends of already 
knowing the newcomer. 

Mr. Johnstone acknowledged the compliment courteously, but he 
never took his eyes off his young hostess, who appeared in them a 
miracle of grace and beauty. 

With the skill of a man of the world, he drew her into animated 
conversation, gathering from her information respecting the country 
round, the different meets of the hounds, the neighbours, the trades- 
people, the horses. Time slipped away, almost unperceived, and 
neither lady knew how it had sped, when Mr. Ives, mounted on his 
handsome bay cob, rode up to the door. 

Mr. Ives beheld with some surprise his daughter and her friend 
in full converse with a stranger. 

The scene was worthy of a Watteau’s brush—the sun just 
sinking behind the orchard trees gilding the edge of each leaf, shone 
on the dark red of John Jobnstone’s dress, warmed the sombre hue 
of fair Betty’s lincoln green, and played on the blue and primrose 
of Mistress Mary’s flower-like costume. It was a fair picture, and no 
eye could rest on a goodlier couple than the tall lithe young man, and 
the noble maiden. 


“It was courteous of him to pay us one of the first, nay, the first 
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of his neighbourly visits,” said the good parson, exchanging his tie- 
wig for a comfortable flannel night-cap, when he was once more alone 
with his daughter. 

“Next time he comes I will reward him with some of our golden 
plums,” said Betty gaily as she fixed her white teeth in the tender 
skin of one that was lusciously ripe. 

Mistress Mary to her maid described the newcomer en: 

“ He is tall, Deborah, very tall; slight, but with shoulders of great 
breadth, and a square neck—one would say that his strength was 
herculean. His eyes are dark blue, his nose a trifle arched, brows 
thick and square, a sweet mouth—a very sweet mouth—but wondrous 
stern all the same. But his manners, Deborah, and his curling dark 
hair, just slightly dashed with powder—his manners are perfect! his 
hair is divine! Heigh-ho, Deborah!” 


Cuarter III. 


Up from the plains a steep road rose on the downs, a road so steep, 
so dazzling white that it looked like a white thread hanging ona 
green surface. 

Betty Ives rode slowly up the hill, leaning slightly forward to ease 
her horse as she didso. Though November had set in, the sun was still 
powerful, and both horse and rider were a little oppressed by its heat. 

Some very close observer might have seen a change in the girl’s 
face—a very slight change, something that deepened the expression 
of the lovely eyes, something that played softly like the shadow of 
a great happiness on the mobile lips. She was thinking, thinking 
deeply as she rode. 

Folks said that Betty Ives was very hard to win. Ruth 
Thornton, the squire’s buxom daughter, would have given years of 
her life for one of the passionate appeals young Robins had made so 
often to Betty in vain. Lady Rachel Tremaine had almost broken 
her heart when Betty, at the Newbury ball, had so attracted Sir 
Harry Clare that he had no eyes for other than her. Yet amid 
her many adorers, fair Betty, with the carelessness of inexperience, 
passed unpitying and fancy free. 

But now times were changed : fair Betty’s heart was given away. 

Yet John Johnstone had not found his courtship easy, it was long 
before he made any way. He wooed proudly, and she took his 
subjection as due to herself, and was not grateful for that which she 
deemed her right. But the young man loved her the better for this, 
for he was one of those who value most that which is hardest to 


Betty with her rein on her horse’s neck was thinking, wondering 
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how it was that John Johnstone was always present to her mind, 
that her eyes sought him in the hunting-field, that those evenings 
were dull and lonely on which he did not come in for a chat with her 
father before supper-time, and all the world fell flat, stale and 
unprofitable, during various short absences of his, when he would 
disappear for three days together and none knew whither he went. 

Betty’s horse had mounted the white hill at last, and now scoured 
swiftly away over the springy turf on the wide downs. 

For miles she passed no human habitation, then Betty reached her 
destination. 

Low in a hollow dip of the green grass sea nestled a small cottage. 
No tree or bush within miles, the unbroken winds tore round it, 
the snow often banked up against it; but the owner, one of Mr. Ives’ 
pensioners, appeared to care little for wind or weather. 

As Betty rode up, she sent her clear ringing voice before her : 

“Rachel! Rachel Ray!” 

Then paused suddenly, for fastened by the bridle to a low post 
close to the cottage door, she perceived a fine bay horse that she 
knew well. She drew rein, swiftly debating within herself whether 
she should go on, or draw back, then shaking back her proud little 
head she rode forward. 

Betty feared nothing on earth; should she be scared by the odd 
feeling in her heart that made it beat so fast and loud? A thousand 
times no. 

Before she had reached the cottage, the door opened, and a small 
troop of ragged children tumbled out to meet her, children with black 
elfin locks, and eyes gleaming like live coals, showing wild gipsy 
blood. 

Betty leapt from her horse, and called the eldest boy to her side. 

“Here Reuben,” she said, “I will give you a silver penny if you 
hold Conrad steadily, and like a good boy, while I visit your grand- 
mother. She opened the door with a slight knock and went in. An 
odd sight met her eyes. 

By the table stood the vigorous figure of old Rachel Ray, hand- 
some yet, with the dark gipsy characteristics of her grandchildren— 
before her the tall fine figure of John Johnstone in full hunting 
scarlet, just stooping in the act of giving her a kiss. 

The old woman started, and pushed him aside when she saw Betty 
come in. She advanced to meet her visitor, who stood during the 
space of a minute without advancing, so great was her astonishment. 

“You are surprised to see an old woman kiss her nursling,” cried 
= — “But it would be odd if he did not, bless his brave 

eart |” 


“ Not surprised at his kissing you, Dame Rachel,” said Betty, a little 
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less steadily than usual. “But I did not know that you were 
acquainted, I thought Mr. Johnstone was a stranger to this part of the 
world.” 

The old woman turned her eyes on the young man, eyes brimming 
with burning tears, and with a look of entreaty in them. 

John Johnstone gave a little impatient stamp of the foot. 

It seemed to Betty watching them, that thus he gave a mute 
answer to some mute question or entreaty made. 

“Sit down, sit down, my pretty lady,” said Rachel drawing forward 
and dusting a chair. ‘“ You are welcome as flowers in May, or as the 
first swallow that heralds the spring. Are you well, my bonnie dear ? 
and the good gentleman your father ?” 

“We are all well, dame. I am ashamed not to have been to see 
you for so long, but I am glad that you have had other visitors,” and 
she glanced at Mr. Johnstone. 

“We are old friends,” he said with a smile of rare sweetness. 
“One of my most faithful servants and friends was my foster-brother 
Harry Ray, Rachel’s eldest son.” 

“ Aye, aye, was!” cried the woman, her voice rising to a kind of 
wail. “ We speak of Hal Ray in the past now.” 

Johnstone bit his lip, and a bitter frown contracted his brow. 

“ Alas, is he dead, dame ?” asked Betty tenderly. 

“ Aye, dear heart, dead, and his bones have no grave, and happen 
his spirit no rest.” 

“ This is terrible,” said Betty with a shiver. 

Mr. Johnstone moved restlessly to the window, and busied himself 
with his sword-knot. 

“T have often told you, good mother,” he said, and his voice had 
in it an odd mixture of grief and irritation, “that the less we dwell 
on these things the better. Mistress Betty,” he went on hurriedly, 
“ Harry Ray when he left my service, joined his fortunes with Wild 
Jack Barnstaple. He had ill-luck, poor lad, he was taken and 

. and hanged.” 

His mother uttered a shuddering cry. 

“And by the road he must hang,” she cried, “ till the earth and 
the wild winds have done their worst, and never a one to scare the 
wild birds from the flesh of my boy!” 

Dear dame,” said Betty earnestly, ‘the soul recks little of its 
earthly tenement.” 

“God rest his soul, he was a good fellow and ‘ brave,” said John- 
stone earnestly. 

“T also have seen Wild Jack,” said Betty, willing to turn the poor 
woman from her troubles. 

“Seen him! seen Wild Jack ?” cried she. 
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“ Aye, seen him and been his prisoner ; and say who will to the 
contrary, I have reason to maintain that he is a true gentleman.” 

“Ts it so?” said Mr. Johnstone, smiling. “A cut-throat, a 
robber, a highwayman a true gentleman ?” 

Betty gave him an indignant glance. “I speak of him as I found 
him,” she said. “And we of the country have always known how to 
distinguish between common malefactors and the gentlemen of the 
road.” 

“So, so!’ answered Johnstone, still smiling. ‘‘ And yet both end 
too often on Tyburn Hill.” 

Betty turned pale and shivered. It seemed as if she gasped for 
breath ; she turned her large eyes on her lover and said, ‘‘ Ah, these 
matters are far too serious for so grim a jest.” 

But her eyes were caught and arrested by the look which met 
them ; so long, so burning with passionate admiration and love, with 
a strange expression of exaltation, almost gratitude. Betty's heart 
beat fast. He had forced her to love him, and such maidens as Betty 
Ives when they give love at last, give life itself. Dame Rachel 
glanced from one to another, then she rose quickly, and from a dark 
corner of the room produced a pack of cards. ‘“ Come, fair lady and 
noble gentleman,” she said, with a touch of the professional whine in 
her voice. “ Will you hear your fortunes? Cross the old gipsy’s 
hand with silver, my pretty dears, and you shall hear all the good 
things past, present, and future, that may fall to your lot.” 

“ Will you try?” said John Johnstone, bending forward. 

The rosy colour rushed into Betty’s cheek, the light shone in her 
eyes. 

“T will try,” she said, half laughing. 

“ Then all that is good we will believe, and all that is bad will cast 
t> the winds as false and untrue.” 

“Nothing can be bad in the future of faces like yours, dear hearts,” 
said Rachel, rapidly shuffling the cards. 

Some minutes passed, the gipsy busily and with growing discom- 
fiture turning the cards, trying them in every way—the two were 
silent. 

Betty leant her head on her hand, shading her eyes from view, full 
of shyness for the first time in her bold young life. John Johnstone 
gazed on her with his soul in his eyes, and yet with a strange im- 
patient interest in the business that was going on. 

Presently Rachel flung all the cards down with violence. 

“T am losing the trick of the trade,” she said, in a harsh, frightened 
voice. “TI am getting afraid of the cards, and when you are afraid of | 
them, they master you.” 


“Tut, tut!” said John kindly. “Do not blame yourself, good 
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mother, if they show not all the gilded coaches and six, and the 
lovely bride and gay bridegroom you would fain have promised 
us.” 

“The combinations turn to evil—all evil. Pah! it is the old story. 
I was afraid of the cards, and they have mastered me.” 

“Was there no warning conveyed in these strange combinations, 
Dame?” asked Johnstone eagerly. 

“T deal not in warnings,” said Rachel hastily. ‘“ Did I deal in 
warnings, the reading of the cards might prove useful to you both.” 

“Come, come!” he said, “ you speak in riddles. The warning. Is 
it the same for this gentle lady as for my rough self ?” 

“ Aye, aye, for both—both.” She bent down, and laid a dark 
hand on the shoulder of each, and peering into one face after another, 
she muttered : 

“‘ Beware of Wild Jack Barnstaple!” 

Both started. John Johnstone flushed angrily; he rose to his 
feet. 

“We have had enough of this fooling,” he said. ‘'The day is 
advancing, madam,” turning to Betty. “Will you vouchsafe me the 
extreme pleasure of being your escort home ?” 

As Betty was about to answer, she was arrested by the sound of 
singing outside, in a voice so wild, loud, and sweet, it seemed the 
very embodiment of the music of Nature. 

“Who is singing like that?” asked Betty. ‘ How beautiful! and 
how marvellously sad.” 

“Tt is Nora Ray, only our Nora, dear heart. Her voice is sweet 
as the lark, and she sings old songs she gathers in the villages 
round.” 

“ Hush, hush, listen!” cried Betty, and she stood with upraised 
hand listening. 

The air was in the minor key, the voice of the singer thrilled to 
the very nerves, every word came distinctly to their ears. 


“ Aye, Margaret loved the fair gentleman, 
Aye, well and well-a-day, 

And the winter clouds gather wild and fast ; 
He loved, and he galloped away. 


Aye, call him! call him over the lea, 
Thou sad forsaken lass, 

Never more he’ll come back to thee 
Over the wild green grass. 


The swallows return from over the sea, 
Aye, well and well-a-day ; 

But lover will never come back to thee 
Who loves and gallops away. 
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Aye, call him! call him over the sea, 
The winter is coming fast ; 

He waved his hat, he bowed full low, 
And smiled as he galloped past. 


Aye, call him! call him over the lea, 
Aye, well and well-a-day ; 

Lover will never come back to thee 
Who loves and gallops away.” 


A strange shiver came over Betty Ives, a thrill such as she had 
never experienced before. She glanced at Dame Rachel. The old 
woman was nervously fingering the cards, and muttering to herself. 
Then her frightened eyes turned to her lover; he read some appeal 
in them. 

He held out his hand, and caught hers and pressed it for one short 
second to his lips. 

The door burst open, and the girl who had been singing came in ; 
her black hair was all blown back, the great black eyes staring out 
of the small dark face. She drew her scanty cloak round her and 
laughed a shrill laugh. 

“ Will you have your fortunes told, my good gentleman? my 
pretty lady?” she cried. ‘Cross little Nora’s palm with a silver 
sixpence then.” 

“No, no, we have had enough of that. Come, dear madam, we 
must be going,” said Johnstone, and he conducted Betty to the place 
where Reuben, faithful to his trust, held the rein of her horse. 

“Do not be so long without coming to see me again, dear heart,” 
cried Rachel Ray, standing outside her door. 

“No, no, I will come soon,” answered Betty. Johnstone placed her 
in the saddle. 

“A good gallop over the downs will bring back the colour to 
your cheek,” he said softly. ‘You are so white and cold.” 

“There is something ill-omened in all here,” said Betty with a 
slight shiver. 

“ Here, Nora,” cried Johnstone flinging her a piece of gold. “This 
is to make up for the loss of that silver sixpence.” 

The girl laughed loud and shrilly. “Ah! ah!” she cried after 
them. “The good gentleman! the brave fellow! For this I would 
follow you! aye! follow you, my lad, from Belton to Tyburn Hill!” 


(To be continued.) 

















Sudian Smells and Sounds. 


Most people connect the idea of India with certain perfumes. There 
is the sweet scent of boxes, inlaid and carved, of ebony or sandal- 
wood, or that exhaled from little bottles of attar of roses, with which 
all are familiar; and do not those who have ever opened a packing- 
case from India remember well the distinctive something, arising 
from a variety of causes—calico, from which the air has long been 
excluded, camphor, and the like—which always makes them exclaim, 
“ Doesn’t it smell of India?” 

This, however, is not at all the same thing as that which becomes 
so intimately associated with the daily life of dwellers in the country. 
I have often thought about this smell of India, and have observed 
that it belongs peculiarly to the Plains, appearing in a greatly 
modified form in the Hills, which have their own characteristics, and 
lend the sweet resinous scent of pine-trees to the passing breeze. 

You meet the real smell of India at Bombay. Just after you have 
landed, and are driving from the Custom-house to your hotel, it 
comes upon you with a distinctiveness almost startling. You feel 
at once, “This is indeed a part of the country,” and as you confess 
to yourself the impossibility of making the characteristic features 
of an Indian bazaar live again in your next home letters, you confess 
also the utter hopelessness of conveying to your friends in England 
the faintest notion of this equally characteristic smell. 

An European hardly knows enough of native life to enter fully 
into the many causes which produce this familiar result, but some 
of them lie quite upon the surface. I am taking now Bombay, or 
any large station, as a typical example, in the cold season, when not 
many scented plants are blooming to add their delicate aroma to the 
general fund of smell. 

First, there is the fuel used by the natives, which is scraped from 
the roads, moulded into round, flat cakes, and sun-dried on the walls 
of their houses before it is burnt; and next, the wood and charcoal 
used for European cooking-fires, coals being an unattainable luxury 
in the East. Then at nightfall, the sweepings of stables, in- 
valuable in England for dressing gardens, are burnt carefully by 
the native grooms, or saises, and at sundown a heavy cloud of smoke 
rises near the station, and leaves its taint upon the atmosphere until 
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it is renewed again the following evening. Next in order comes the 
smell of the hookah, anything but “grateful” and “fragrant” to 
an English nose. A rank, coarse kind of tobacco, steeped in molasses, 
is smoked in it with sundry other herbs, and one cannot go far 
without passing circles of men squatting on the earth and slowly 
passing on from mouth to mouth the stem of their beloved hookah, 
while the bowl of the pipe rests upon the ground between them. 
It has often struck me, as I have watched them smoking, how just 
these men are in their division of this luxury. I do not know who 
pays for the tobacco, &c., whether an individual, or the whole group, 
but nothing can be more impartial than the way in which it is 
enjoyed. There is no quarrelling or greediness, no attempt to keep 
the hookah stem too long, or to snatch it from a dilatory neighbour, 
but on it goes with the precision and regularity of clockwork, some- 
times with talk and a little laughter, more frequently with Oriental 
gravity, but always with courtesy and politeness. Of course the men 
who smoke together are all of one caste, that would be broken by 
putting to the lips whatever had touched the mouth of a man of any 
other caste. 

Other smells of which the Indian air is redolent are those of ghee 
and mustard oil, ingredients both used in native cookery ; aud nothing 
is more familiar to the nose than the self-asserting nastiness of rancid 
ghee. The uses of mustard oil are various; the small chirags, or 
lipped-cups of coarse earthenware with which a native lights his shop 
or dwelling, and which he sets before his temples, and the shrines of 
his departed worthies, contain little wicks of cotton floating in this 
oil. It is used, too, very freely for personal polishing, the good native 
rubbing him—or her—self all over with mustard oil before bathing in 
atank, and by this means greatly diminishing the cleansing power of 
the sacred water. Itis perhaps partly on this account that the near 
neighbourhood of several natives, sometimes of one only, is not agree- 
able, A brown skin contains naturally more oil than a white one, 
and the sun’s action upon this, especially if it have been further 
anointed with mustard oil, is far from pleasant to Europeans; indeed 
one wonders that Englishmen who have to administer justice in 
Katcherries and courts of law for hours daily, should be able to do 
so without any ill effect resulting to their health. 

There is seldom cause for complaint of any want of personal clean- 
liness amongst the servants in a well-regulated household. The high- 
caste Hindoo who probably fills the office of your bearer may not, 
like the Pharisee of old, eat except he wash. The observance of 
this rule must make a native dinner-party rather peculiar. Not un- 
frequently your Hindoo servants ask permission to attend a “ big 
dinner,” to be given by those of some other establishment, and a dull 
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kind of entertainment it must be. The hosts provide and cook the food, 
and cause water to be brought in unexceptionable vessels by a man 
of proper caste; but when the guests arrive, each man removes his 
garments, and after performing all the washings that his law enjoins, 
he sits apart and eats his food alone before resuming them. What is 
the want of geniality about the very dullest of English dinner-parties 
compared to this ? 

The men who cook, and wait upon your meals—your table-servants 
—are always Mahometans, because no Hindoo can see a Christian eat, 
or touch his defiling viands ; and though the Mussulmans are not com- 
pelled by their law to the cleanliness enjoined upon their brethren of 
another faith, your table-servants seldom fail to practise it. 

The men who appear to be least addicted to the voluntary use of 
cold water are the Jampannies, a mingled set of Mahometans, Hindoos 
and Sikhs, who carry ladies about in “jampans” and “ dandies ” in 
the Hills. They are careless, merry fellows, as full of fun as any 
schoolboy, and work in this way during the summer season, retiring 
when it isover to their own little nook or valley amongst the moun- 
tains, where they spend the winter with their families, tending their 
flocks of goats and plots of ground. A lady who is particular about 
the cleanliness of her men, has to make arrangements for washing, 
not only their clothes, but themselves. Perhaps when they are carry- 
ing her out some afternoon, it occurs to her that they would all be 
better for a bath, and on coming home she calls for Ganga Ram, 
the chief servant in her household, who is probably a Hindoo. 

“Ganga Ram,” she says, “ these men are dirty, they must have a 
bath. You must see that they are well washed to-morrow; do not 
trust to them, but see it done yourself.” 

And the mild Hindoo answers with perfect gravity : 

“Very well, Mem Sahib, it shall be done.” 

Next morning after breakfast Ganga Ram appears. 

“Protector of the poor,” he says to his mistress. “Some soap is 
wanted.” 

“Soap? What for?” 

“Your excellency, it is to wash the Jampannies,” and by and by, 
when it is time for the lady to be carried out for her afternoon 
excursion, the Jampannies appear at the verandah, their faces shining 
with broad grins, and soap, and wearing something of the shame- 
faced expression of a little vain child conscious of its new frock, and 
longing, yet half-fearing, to hear it remarked upon. 

Dust and dust-storms, the former never absent, give their share of 
flavour to the smell of India. The distance at which a dust-storm is 
apparent to the nose is very remarkable. I have smelt one which I 
could hardly see, when looking towards the Plains from a nook in 
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the Himalayas 9000 feet above the sea level. The peculiar darkness 
which accompanies these storms reminds one of the “ thick darkness 
which could be felt” in old days in the land of Egypt. Like many 
disagreeable things, these dust-storms have their advantages. They 
come on in the Plains during the hot season when every grain of 
sand has been scorched through and through by the blazing sun, 
and reflects his pitiless rays with wearisome pertinacity, till earth 
and sky seem parts of one vast oven. Then a wind springs up out 
of the dead calm, and the dust and sand rise in dense clouds, which 
are whirled hither and thither, giving the parched earth a little 
respite from perpetual sunshine, while each tiny atom parts with the 
heat it had accumulated, and when the wind falls and they settle 
down again, they have acquired a partial coolness, unspeakably 
refreshing to animal life. 

Yet another ingredient in the smell of India is contributed by the 
ancient garments of the lower people, which look as though they 
never had been new, and are worn persistently until they drop to 
pieces ; while over and above all these odorous elements is the great 
and indescribable smell of heat which assimilates them all, and can 
never be dissociated from them. This same heat intensifies the 
sweeter scents as yet unmentioned, but which in their season are as 
much a part of India as their noxious brethren. Who that in the 
course of a long night journey has crossed one of the broad rivers of 
Upper India, can forget the peculiar, spicy perfume which greeted 
him from the great trunks of deodar, floating down from the Hills 
to be used as timber, when a scent like incense rose into the night 
air? In the Plains, when the heat towards the end of March and 
beginning of April is not enough to wither the flowers, though it is 
sufficient to keep Europeans (not obliged to go out) within doors until 
nearly sundown, nothing is more refreshing than the evening drive 
when, as the dusk creeps on, the air grows heavy with perfume from 
the station gardens, and mangoes, orange flowers, and roses are 
giving out their richest odours. I never think of the sweet scents of 
India without recalling my first night’s journey in a dak gharry. 

It was towards the end of April, and I lay awake with all the 
windows open, feasting my eyes upon the rich flood of moonlight, 
and the bright flicker of fire-flies amongst the trees that bordered the 
road; my nose drank in delicious draughts of perfume from the cone- 
like bunches of bloom upon the mango trees, from the pale lilac 
blossoms of the Bakain (Melia Azedarach), and a still more luscious 
sweetness from the queer green and yellow bottle-brush blossoms of 
the Siris; but my ears, alas! less highly favoured, were assaulted at 
each stage by the loud chatter of the natives whilst changing horses, 
and the kicking and plunging of the untrained steeds, which had 
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sometimes to be frightened into starting off, by wisps of lighted 
straw: while ever and anon through the night the driver heralded 
our approach by blasts on his discordant horn, to which the perpetual 
rattle of the gharry was as a running accompaniment to bursts of 
vocal music. 

Nothing can be done in India without noise. To hear any large 
number of natives together, and to see their frantic gesticulations, 
one would imagine them to be engaged in a violent quarrel which 
might at any moment lead to blows; but no, it is merely amicable 
bawling, “the way” of the people. If one were near enough to 
distinguish what is said, it would probably prove to be all about their 
beloved “rupae,” the only subject except “ Mem Sahibs” that one 
ever does hear talked about by passing natives. 

The noise at large railway stations is perfectly appalling: {the 
howl, the roar, the chatter, and the bustle, is like Bedlam let loose. 
One can scarcely hear oneself speak sometimes, and one wonders how 
any of the officials can keep their temper, or get through their work 
in such a hubbub. The whole thing is needless, there is no real 
occasion for the uproar. Orientals unfortunately have no idea of time, 
and every man who intends to take a railway journey arrives at the 
station some hours before his train will start, and is accompanied by 
a small crowd of friends and relatives to see him off. He brings 
with him food, and bundles of all kinds and sizes, which he wishes to 
carry with him on his journey free of charge, in order to avoid the 
expense of buying anything at the town to which he is going; he 
also hopes by judicious bargaining to lower the price of the ticket he 
is to take, being constitutionally unable to believe in a fixed rate of 
charges. All these matters must be discussed in the shrillest tones at 
his command, and although such early-comers are not admitted to the 
platform itself until the time for the departure of their train draws near, 
they squat down just outside it, and so the chorus swells as more and 
more groups arrive to join them, and scream about their affairs also. 
This loud talk is also very rapid, and is accompanied by many gesticu- 
lations; but although the tongues are active, the feet are not, and the 
din is increased by the way in which one man will shriek out all he 
wants to say to a friend at the other end of the platform, invariably 
using the vocative case, and prefacing his remarks with, “OQ Khuda- 
bux!” or “O Nawab Ali!” as the name may be. 

It is rather strange amidst all this uproar never to hear any 
whistling, and very seldom any laughter ; the little of that that strikes 
the ear, comes usually from Hill-men, who belong to lighter-hearted 
races than their brethren of the Plains. 

Some of the characteristic noises of India are often spoken of as 
“hot weather sounds.” There is the booming note of a kind of 
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pigeon heard all day long at intervals as the heat comes on in the 
Plains; the not unmusical drone of Persian wells which becomes 
incessant as the drier weather makes more and more frequent water- 
ing needful for the crops; and at night each little pond and ditch 
resounds with the loud call of bull-frogs, rejoicing probably at having 
got beyond the tadpole stage, for it is only the young frogs who 
make the noise. These creatures are yellowish-brown in colour, and 
so numerous that the water everywhere is crowded with them, and 
looks like Scotch broth full of vegetables. 

The irritating hum of mosquitoes is by no means exclusively 
Indian, but is heard too often in the East to be left out of the cata- 
logue of Indian sounds. The long thrilling cry of kites, and the 
howl of jackals, are common to both Plains and Hills; and in the 
latter, if your house be rather isolated and shut in by trees, you may 
occasionally hear hyenas near your verandah. The quiet of the 
forest by day is very singular, and becomes oppressive in a long and 
solitary ride. Almost the only singing bird that breaks the silence 
is the Kastzira, a kind of blackbird, whose voice, less sweet than that 
of his English cousin, may sometimes be heard in spring. These 
birds are caught by the natives and brought about for sale in cages 
wrapped in linen, being supposed to sing with greater energy in the 
dark. 


Minas of course are heard chattering in the Hills; and there is the 
cawing of Indian crows, splendid glossy fellows, bigger than common 
crows at home, but just as hostile as they are to jackdaws, whom 
they will often drive away from settlements they have a fancy to 
occupy themselves. The crows winter in the Plains, migrating to 
the Hills some time in May to avoid the heat below. They have 
beautiful shiny plumage with metallic lights upon it, black legs and 
beaks, and very bright eyes. We used to feed them with stale cakes, 
and they were very greedy for sweet things, but seldom cared to 
touch fruit. One bird would swallow two or three bits of cake one 
after the other, and if they were very dry would move them up and 
down his throat to moisten them, and then either swallow them 
irrevocably himself, or pop them singly into the beak of one of his 
children, who are fed in this way until they are quite as big as their 
parents. The knowing sidelong fashion in which they hop to pick 
up morsels, is very comic. The crows were extremely regular in 
their habits. The morning was evidently devoted to business, and 
we saw little of them: between three and four p.m. they began 
bathing in relays of six or eight in a little tank in the compound, 
wading about, and making a great splashing ; and when a second set 
of bathers took their turn, the first flew to and fro in the sunshine to 
get dry. There was a tree close to the verandah in which one or 
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two birds were then posted as sentinels, and as soon as we came out 
they cawed to their fellows until the neighbouring railing was headed 
by a long black, solemn-looking line of crows. They would come 
quite close to our feet to pick up cake unless they saw anything 
scarlet, which always frightened them away. Once when one of our 
party carried out a red shawl, the birds kept at so great a distance 
from us that we tried the experiment of doing so several times, and 
always with the same result. It is great fun to catch a crow and tie 
him on his back to a charpoy in the compound, which may be done 
without hurting him at all. His cries of indignation attract his 
friends, whom he catches with his feet as soon as they come near him. 
These being fastened on the charpoy become in their turn traps for 
fresh birds, and a more ludicrous sight than this setting a crow to 
catch a crow, can hardly be imagined. When released, the birds fly 
off, as though nothing had happened to them. I wonder if they 
quarrel about it afterwards. 

A plaintive sound, familiar to the Hills at night, is made by a tiny 
owl, said by the natives to be the smallest of its kind, but it is a shy 
bird, and even they very rarely see it. 

Strange wild cries may be sometimes heard there from flocks of 
cranes flying swiftly back to the Plains, from their summer home in 
Kashmir, on the approach of cooler weather. They are immense 
creatures, as big as turkeys, with soft grey plumage, touched on the 
wings with black. In winter they may constantly be seen standing 
in the fields on their tall, stilt-like legs. Their flesh is dark and solid, 
and very good to eat; they are called koonj, or koolin, by the 
natives. 

During the rainy season the forest resounds with the peculiar noise 
of tree-frogs, large insects with dark, substantial bodies, and black 
wing-cases spotted with yellow and blue. They crowd the branches, 
and if you venture out to take advantage of a fine interval between 
the showers, your ears are almost deafened by their din, which is 
something like that of sharpening steel instruments, mixed with hiss- 
ing and chirping. Tree-frogs are not found in the Plains nor in 
the Hills at any other season. 

So much for the natural sounds of India. There are some artificial 
ones equally familiar, such as the noise of little native drums called 
tom-toms, which are beaten everywhere on all occasions ; and in the 
Hills the sound of shepherds’ pipes, which resembles that of Scotch 
bagpipes, though on a smaller scale. Two pipes, about a foot and a 
half long, with holes like those in a flute, are held to the mouth, and 
. breathed through alternately, and a skilful player will contrive to 
draw forth a great variety of notes, which at a little distance have a 
sweet wild sound, greatly in accordance with the Hill scenery. 
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A frightful noise is produced by Brahmins blowing on the sacred 
shell they call a “sunk,” a blast which is supposed to keep away all 
evil spirits. 

We were once misguided enough to inquire of some native officials 
what instruments of music their town possessed, and were waited 
upon next day, in consequence, by all the musicians of the place. 
First came a group of nine women who sang some wild and plaintive 
strains in unison in a minor key; one of them kept time by occasion- 
ally snapping her fingers, while another performed a rude accompani- 
ment on a small barrel-shaped drum, the ends of which were covered 
with goatskin. The head-dress of some of these singers was peculiar, 
and consisted of folds of calico over the head and round the throat, 
rather like the drapery of some orders of nuns, and similar to that 
given by painters to St. Anna, and other holy women of the Bible. 
The grouping of these people, as they sat close together on the 
ground, was extremely picturesque ; and listening to the sad sweetness 
of their strains, one could easily imagine such to have been the 
appearance and the melody of the daughters of Jerusalem as they 
lamented by the waters of Babylon. 

The singing ended, a man was seen to rise in the background, 
lifting an enormous brazen trumpet nearly as long as himself, on 
which he blew two most terrific blasts, excruciating to English ears. 
These sounds were prolonged, and seemed to sink down through a 
long wailing discord inexpressibly painful to listen to, but not 
unfrequently to be heard in that district of the Punjab. The effort 
of blowing this trumpet is considerable, and we were glad to make 
this an excuse for hearing no more of it, and submitted with the best 
grace we could to a performance on the tom-tom, while two more 
men exercised their lungs upon horrid little trumpets of a smaller 
size. When these were dismissed, we had a kind of duet all on one 
note from two men, one of whom beat a small drum open at one end, 
like a very deep tambourine, while the other played upon something 
like .a four-stringed banjo. The lower part of this instrument was 
made of a gourd, and two of the strings were passed through blue 
glass beads, while the other two were raised by cowries of different 
sizes; the banjo was further adorned by the green-and-gold label 
from some English cotton-reel or piece of calico, stuck on the stem by 
way of ornament. 

Perhaps this concert was an unusual amount of native music for 
English people to hear at once, but no one can be long in India 
without meeting with some of it. There is also the monotonous 
chanting to be heard from the Hindoo and Sikh temples, and the 
singsong reading of their holy books ; the “Shabash !” or “ bravo!” 
with which natives encourage each other in the performance of any 
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physical labour, such as turning the wheels of a gharry which has 
stuck fast; the grunt of the dhoolie bearers, and the “Chale jao, 
jaldi, jaldi ” (“Go on, quickly, quickly ”), of the banghy-wallahs, or 
parcel carriers, whom one meets constantly on the roads; and the 
clanking and rattle of the postman’s badge of office, heard before he 
himself becomes visible; and these, though only lesser murmurs 
amongst the many sounds of India, are as characteristic as any of 
them, nor can any one who has been in the country recall vividly to 
mind his own experiences, or relate them to his friends, without 
remembering at the same time the atmosphere of smells and sounds 
in which he lived in India. S. M. G. 











Che King’s Ballet-dancer. 
A HISTORICAL GENRE-PICTURE. 


An officer was walking, with rapid steps and clanking spurs, down 
the Behrenstrasse in Berlin, not far from the Opera Place, his face 
concealed as much as possible in the collar of his military cloak. It 
was late, and though there was seldom a passenger to be seen at 
that hour in the quiet streets, on this occasion there happened to be 
one who, when he caught sight of the officer rushing by, stopped 
still as if struck by lightning, and staring after him in amazement, 
murmured: “The King! Where can he be going! Oh, Fredericus 
rex, thou favourite of Mars, art thou now following after Cupid?” 
For in those days all who aspired to cultivation had a smattering of 
mythology on the tip of their tongue. The officer hurried on, only 
arresting his steps when he reached a certain new and pretty house. 

The rustling tree-tops of the zoological gardens still waved over 
the wall of the Wilhelmstrasse at that period, and formed the back- 
ground to the last house in the Behrenstrasse, in which several of the 
windows were brightly lighted. 

The officer remained standing a moment, and looked up, as if he 
were trying to recognise the shadows which passed now and again 
before the illuminated panes. A sweet feeling stole over him, as if 
the light there above were a star of promise. However, he pulled 
the bell with so firm a hand that it clanged loud and sharp, and could 
leave the inhabitants in no doubt as to the visitor. 

A dainty little abigail in very short skirts answered the summons 
immediately, and lighted the officer upstairs with a flaring candle. 
On the landing stood a beautiful lady in gala array. A very short, 
fashionable farthingale of flowered satin formed an elegant but 
voluminous cask of spacious circumference, from which the slender 
waist shot up like a flower in a hyacinth glass. Her hair was 
dressed in towering puffs, lavishly powdered, and ornamented with 
roses; the white clouds of powder threw a hazy shimmer over the 
lady’s rosy face, on which two finely-drawn black arches above the 
dark eyes gave a mixture of firmness and fascination. She made a 
low reverence, and said in broken German: 

“Your Majesty is too gracious in honouring me with a visit, and in 
wishing to read me the latest production of your Muse!” 
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THE KING’S BALLET-DANCER. 


“Oh, Signorina, my Muse is a very dull person beside such a 
fair Grace as yourself. Permit me to offer my homage.” 

With these words King Frederick II. raised the charming hand of 
the celebrated danseuse, Barbarina Campanini, to his lips, and then 
with royal dignity swiftly preceded her into the brightly lighted 
room, where he took his place in a high, gilded easy-chair, while 
the lady humbly seated herself on a low causeuse. 

“You look like a good child, Signorina, and as such I have brought 
you a trifle. See, I hope it pleases you.” The King took a box 
from his coat pocket, unwrapped some coverings of silver paper, and 
brought forth a dainty porcelain Cupid, then quoted with an elegant 
accent in his favourite language : 


“*« Voici ton maitre: 
Je le fus, il lest 
Ou il le doit étre.’ 


“Mark, lovely Barbarina, the renowned Voltaire has composed this 
motto on love. The little rascal, moreover, has not a single arrow 
left in his quiver, for he has already discharged the whole of them at 
me, so a pair of diamonds fill their place—dewdrops for the rosy 
shells of your charming ears.” 

The danseuse could not have anticipated so splendid a present, she 
became extraordinarily embarrassed, and began to tremble. At the 
same moment a noise proceeded from the next room. 

“‘ What is that ? Can any one overhear us there ?” asked the King, 
looking round suspiciously. 

“Oh no, your Majesty, that was my Mops; I will turn him out 
immediately,” she said, making a movement to leave the room. 

“Let him alone; I love dogs, they are much more honest and 
intelligent than men. But now, will you kindly order your maid to 
serve the supper—my cook has been here, I suppose ? ” 

“Certainly, your Majesty; the savoury odours of his art have 
been enchanting me this long time,” said Barbarina as she touched 
the bell. 

Frederick had the food prepared very frequently by his own cook, 
when he wished to take a meal abroad. He sent him also to the 
houses of his favourite generals, and then offered himself as a guest 
with the proviso that the fair Barbarina should be invited. 

In a few minutes an exquisite supper appeared, substantial, but 
yet elegant, in accordance with the King’s taste. 

He helped himself liberally, and seemed not to wonder that the 
danseuse followed suit. She even filled two plates, one of which she 
carried into the next room to Mops, then she ate twice of every dish 
with a highly healthy appetite. 
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During the repast the King turned the conversation on Lord Stuart 
Mackenzie, who had once been a suitor of Barbarina’s, and had even 
wished to marry her. He possessed a very high degree of jealousy, 
and had made it a point that she should never be alone with any 
other man. The King bantered her on this severe restriction, and 
wondered with a smile what the Scotchman would say if he knew that 
he was quite alone with her now. 

“Oh, your Majesty is exceptional, you are a king, a hero, a poet— 
poesy is virtue’s best protector. 

“ But without love, there is no poetry at all; why do you always 
avoid the former topic, sweet Barbarina? Why were you so coy 
towards the good lord ?” said the King, confidentially drawing nearer 
to the danseuse. 

“ Because I did not care for him, your Majesty ! the heart lies near 
the stomach, and is quite as obstinate: loving is like eating, one 
can’t force oneself to either.” 

“What a prosaic comparison, which proves that you don’t know 
in the least what love is!” 

“Oh, yes I do—I have known it for some time,’ murmured 
Barbarina, drooping her black lashes on her rosy cheeks, and looking 
at the same time perfectly charming. 

“Love and beauty go hand in hand,” said Frederick, while a 
warm ray from the eyes that were otherwise always so clear and cold 
alighted, full of admiration, on the young danseuse. She noticed it, 
although she avoided looking at him. With the obvious endeavour of 
leading the conversation in another direction, she said pleadingly : 

“T am burning with curiosity to hear the fine recital which your 
Majesty has promised me.” 

“Yes, I wished to obtain the opinion of the intellectual Barbarina 
on my latest poem, but it only treats of the wisdom of friendship ; 
and now I would rather be instructed in the sweet folly of love. The 
French kings have been much happier than the Prussian, for they 
have permitted themselves a La Valliére, a Montespan, and a 
Pompadour—for the latter I truly do not envy my colleague Louis.” 

“Please, please, your Majesty, do read me those beautiful verses 
which Voltaire wished to revise without understanding—he has not 
nearly so much poetical talent as you have.” 

“Flatterer, how beautifully you can fib!” said the King, yet moving 
the waxlights nearer with his own royal hands, and beginning to read 
aloud with visible pleasure, his intellectual, but not very regular 
verse : 

“ Pourquoi l’amour est-il le poison, 
Et l’amitié le charme de la vie? 


C’est parce qu’elle est la fille de la raison 
Et Vamour est le fils de la folie.” 
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Frederick tried to note the effect of his composition on the features 
of his fair auditress, but without success; as the numerous lights 
blinded him, he pushed them aside in order to be able to see better. 
It then struck him that Barbarina was either very absent or bored, it 
even seemed to him as if her nostrils were moving in a suspicious 
manner, and the rims of her lovely eyes reddening—plain systems of 
having stifled a yawn in the process ! 

While he was still cogitating and investigating, a slight but ever- 
increasing sound of snoring was distinctly heard—but the lady was 
not asleep yet—what could that be? 

“Who js snoring here?” suddenly broke out the royal poet in 
indignant pride. 

“That’s Mops again, the stupid animal,” cried the danseuse, and 
flew to the door of communication, placing herself before it, as if to 
guard the entrance. 

But the King had also started up, and following the young 
lady, looked inquisitively over her shoulder. He saw, with 
astonishment, a handsome young man lying fast asleep on a sofa 
and giving unmistakeable evidence of sweet repose by audible 
snoring. 

“Ts that your Mops?” inquired the King angrily. 

“ Ach, it is my husband; I implore your Majesty’s grace and 
pardon!” cried the danseuse sinking on her knees. 

“How, Herr von Cocceji, the son of my prime minister? But he 
is not the husband of the court ballet-dancer ?” continued the King to 
the sleeper, who, in his first fright, had thrown himself down beside 

“Tf it please your Majesty, I was married to her privately three 
days ago. As my hard father would not consent to our union, 
we were joined by a Catholic clergyman on the Austrian 
frontier.” 

“Secret marriages are not valid in my dominions.” 

“If your Majesty sanctions, then is our marriage no longer private. 
I was about to sue for this grace.” 

* And for this he had the impudence to come here, and watch me— 
and to fall asleep during my poem.” 

“Your Majesty—I came because I dared not leave my wife alone 
with a poet: women are always enthusiastic for poets.” 

“ Ah, bah, your wife is a very intelligent, virtuous person, but not 
poetical.” 

“T only slept a moment.” 

“The poor man has never closed an eye for three nights, on account 
of the journey, which had to be hurried through day and night,” 
said the young wife, looking imploringly at the King. 
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“T listened well at the beginning, your Majesty, and shall never 
forget the fine lines : 


‘Pourquoi l’amour est-il le poison de la vie,’” 


quoted Herr von Cocceji. 

“Well, well,” interrupted the flattered poet, visibly pacified, “I will 
have him exchanged to Glogau till his father becomes reconciled to 
his mad marriage.” With these words the King wrapped himself in 
his cloak, and, without looking at the danseuse, hurried through the 
quiet Behrenstrasse back to the palace. 

Barbarina Campanini became a very happy, highly-esteemed woman 
as the wife of the government president von Cocceji, and did a great 
deal of good in Glogau. On this account she was raised to the rank 
of Countess by Frederick’s successor. Her charming portrait adorns 
the Hohenzollern palaces, and her memory as the friend of the 
greatest Prussian king is held in high honour. 



















Robin. 


By Mrs. PARR, Avutnor or ‘ ADAM AND Eve.’ 


CuarTer XXVII. 


Berore Robin and Mr. Blunt met again, Christopher and he had 
come to a very decided understanding, the result of which was 
a promise that Mr. Veriker’s name should be if possible avoided, 
or if spoken of before his daughter, should be respected. 

Accustomed to tacit submission from his son, Mr. Blunt was 
not a little surprised to find that in this first measure of swords 
between them, Christopher was decidedly the victor. It had not 
struck him so much in the midst of his loud talking and bluster ; 
but after, when he reflected, his sense showed him that he had 
been decidedly worsted. 

“Tf I don’t take care,” he said, “ between the two of them 
I shall be made a complete puppet of—my word won’t be valued 
more than that,” and he snapped his fingers figuratively. 

During the whole day the thought stayed by him, and kept 
him silent and brooding, so that Robin and Christopher were but 
little troubled by his company. 

“ Now you mustn’t think any more about it,” the good fellow 
said, fearing that Robin was still dwelling on the domestic 
misadventure; and observing that, though she assured him she 
had completely forgotten the matter, her eyes were heavy and 
all she said came by effort, he rejoiced when rather late in the 
evening the servant announced Mr. Cameron, who had come, as 
he frankly told them, to see Mrs. Blunt. 

“Perhaps I ought,” he said, “to make some apology for the 
lateness of the hour, but the truth is that the rectory people 
are coming to-morrow, and I wanted to steal a march upon 
them.” 

“What, the Temples!” exclaimed Robin. “Are they coming ? 
I’m so glad! I’m looking forward to seeing the Temples. To- 
day at church I so liked the look of the children with them!” 

The untidy run-wild little Spencers had touched a chord of 
sympathy with her own neglected childhood. 

“T hope Miss Temple will like me. I have taken quite a fancy 
to her.” 
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Mr. Cameron laughed and rubbed his hands together de- 
lightedly ; and Robin, encouraged by something in his face or the 
movement, and relieved by the sense that Mr. Blunt was not 
there, spoke openly of her having had, so far as companions went, 
a lonely childhood, that she had known but very few girls and 
had never formed an intimacy with any of them. This led to 
Christopher speaking of his bringing-up; in turn Mr. Cameron 
told them of his early days, and somehow the hearts of the three 
seemed opened out to each other, and they went on chatting until 
the clock striking eight made Mr. Cameron jump up in haste 
to go. 

c I didn’t know I was stopping so late,” he said. “I have to 
go to the rectory yet.” 

And then Christopher, having gone with him to the door and 
across the terrace to the steps, in his frank, outspoken way he 
said, holding him by the hand: 

“T like her—like her very much indeed ; she’s nice—very nice! * 
I believe that your marriage will prove a blessing to you, and 
that you both will be very happy.” 

Christopher’s sensibilities were still sore, and the touch, gentle 
though it was, made them smart again. 

“T only hope that I may be able to secure happiness to her,” 
he said a little despondingly ; and looking at him, Mr. Cameron 
perceived that his face was troubled. 

“Ts it with your father that you fear a little difficulty?” he 
asked, with that perception, many who minister hold, of at once 
placing the finger on the cause of sorrow. 

Christopher’s silence told him that he had guessed rightly. 

“Oh, but you must not let that come between you: little outside 
crosses should only, so it seems to me, serve to draw closer 
together two who love each other. You must take courage and 
show confidence in yourself, that she is ready to bear anything 
for you.” 

The latter part of the sentence had been called forth by 
Christopher’s doubtful shake of the head. 

“Oh,” he said, “ when I look at her it always strikes me in the 
same way, so impossible that she should ever care for me as I 
care for her.” 

More than this little outburst with his father, was a certain 
chill between him and Robin, not the result of it, for he had felt 
it more particularly the evening before, when she had seemed to 
turn away from him, and instead of demanding, had only endured 


the small attentions which, more particularly, seeing she was not 
well, he longed to lavish on her. 
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Mr. Cameron seemed to be reflecting on his words. 

“Do you mean, because of the difference in outward appearanee 
between you?” he asked simply. 

“ Well, yes, for one thing—that is a great stumbling-block in 
the way.” 

“TI suppose it is—I don’t know, though, that it had occurred to 
me before to think so; still if it’s natural to give more admiration 
to the oak than to the bramble, why not to a tall, handsome, well- 
made fellow rather than—such as I.” 

“ Or I,” put in Christopher, laughing at what he looked on as 
a change in the pronoun. “ Depend on it,” he added, “ that good 
looks go a long way with women as well as with us men.” 

* And yet I don’t know.” 

Mr. Cameron seemed quite interested in the question. 

“T have been thrown—more particularly before I came here— 
among many who were counted, by everybody who saw them, 
beauties, and yet they never attracted me.” 

“That I can believe—it happens to us all; until the one 
particular she comes, whose face our heart reflects, and then we 
feel no other can compare with her.” 


“Mrs. Blunt is considered by everybody very lovely, isn’t 
she ?” 

“People always appear to admire her, it seems to me ”—and his 
attention caught by Mr. Cameron’s earnest manner of inquiry, he 
added, “ Why ?” 

“Oh nothing, nothing, I only wanted to know. Good-bye now, 
good-bye,” and shaking hands he went off hurriedly, leaving 
Christopher standing watching him as he disappeared down the 
avenue. 

“He’s an odd fellow,” he soliloquised, “but I can speak more 
openly to him than any one I know; no matter what it’s about, he 
manages to give me sympathy. I feel better now, although it’s 
not from what he has said to me. Love isn’t much in his line, I 
fancy ; he’d find it hard, I dare say, to win any woman he wanted 
to marry.” 

Mr. Cameron hastening down to the Lodge gate, out of it, and 
along the lane, was saying to himself as he went: What an odd 
thing it was that to him no face ever seemed able to bear com- 
parison with Georgy Temple’s ; even by the side of this beautiful 
Mrs. Blunt—and while Robin was talking he had been particularly 
attracted by her beauty—he should give the preference to 
Georgy. 

After church that morning, there had been a very general dis- 
cussion of Robin’s appearance, with a universal verdict in its 
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favour. Every one who spoke of her pronounced that to look at she 
was charming. Georgy was the only one who in any way dis- 
sented. Nothing about Robin seemed to please her, and, aston- 
ished at such an unaccountable prejudice, Mr. Cameron determined 
at once, by seeking an introduction, to find out if there was any 
reason why she should imply that she did not mean to be intimate 
with her. 

More than favourably impressed by the visit he had made, he 
was now hurrying to the rectory, delighted at the good report he 
should have to give to Georgy, and bent upon using all his 
influence to dispose her to take a warm interest in their new 
neighbour. 

“Ts Have they finished?” 

Not able to decide the nature of the Sunday meal, which he 
hoped was over, he found it easier to turn the question. 

The domestic who opened the door, without committing herself, 
indicated that they were all in there. At this Liberty Hall, 
Sunday was a day of liberty: servants went out or stayed at 
home, as they felt inclined, and the family got what they could 
when they could, and went without what had not been pro- 
vided for them. Opening the door of the dining-room, for the 
curate was too frequent a visitor for it to be thought needful to 
announce him, Mr. Cameron found everybody still seated at the 
table, towards which he advanced with the certain assurance of 
being welcomed, when overcome by amazement he stopped. His 
eyes did not deceive him, there sat the Squire ! 

“Why—you! I thought you had gone abroad—to stay ever 
so long.” 

“Yes; did you?” said Jack, with a happy ignoring that it: 
was any one’s business to wonder what had brought him back. 
“Tf I move a little nearer to you, Georgy, Mr. Cameron will find 
room by Dora.” 

But Mr. Cameron did not seem disposed to accept the place 
proposed for him. 

“No, don’t disturb yourselves,” he said, without moving or 
taking his eyes off Jack. ‘‘ Well, you do surprise me to find you 
here,” and though he did not make the demand in words, his face 
asked for some explanation. 

With a little look at Jack, whose attention was concentrated 
on his supper, Georgy came to the rescue. 

“He came back,” she said, “because, I think, he could not 
bear to leave me; or else he has decided to break my heart 
entirely by changing his route and going instead to India.” 

“To India!” 
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“Yes, he has a mamma in India. Perhaps you did not know 
that ?” 

She spoke in a tone of banter which seemed to mystify Mr. 
Cameron. He suddenly felt out of. place, ill at ease, the more 
so because for the moment he could not remember what had 
brought him to the rectory—why he had come there. 

“Oh, I know,” he said in his impulsive way. “ I came to speak 
about the Blunts. I have been making a call there—seeing my 
friend Christopher’s new wife. She is very nice, Miss Georgy. 
I’m sure you'll like her when you know her.” 

“When I know her, perhaps I shall,” said Georgy with a little 
scornful screw of her mouth; “but I thought I had made it plain 
to you that I had no intention of knowing her.” 

A glance at Jack showed her his attention was arrested. He 
looked at them both, quickly, from one to the other. 

“But you told me that you intended to call,” he said. 

“Certainly, I shall have to call with mother, but that binds me 
to nothing. I need never go again.” 

“That seems a little strange—rather unneighbourly ?” 

Glad of an ally, Mr. Cameron had drawn up his chair and sat 
down. He was looking at Jack assentingly. 

“My dear Jack,” and Georgy’s straightforward gaze sought 
his, “Iam just as free to choose my friends as you are yours, 
and, if you remember, you distinctly announced your determi- 
nation of cutting the Blunts altogether.” 

“My dear Georgy, permit me to remark that I often say a 
great deal more than I mean, and therefore I warn you against 
taking me au pied de la lettre.” 

“Tt was a pity you tried to influence me, then.” 

“T never presumed to suppose you would be guided by my 
opinions.” 

“ Really! And we two—as Miss Boothby remarked to mamma, 
to-day—cut out so exactly by Nature, as it were, for each 
other ?” 

Mrs. Temple coughed noisily, as if a crumb had gone the wrong 
way. She thought Georgy was showing her hand too openly, and 
wanted to attract her attention. 

“ That'll do, mother ; I see you frowning at me. Mother fears 
I am wearing my heart too much on my sleeve,” she said, turning 
to Mr. Cameron. 

“Does she?” he said absently. He could not make Georgy out 
to-night, and he could not make himself out either. Coming 


along he had felt so happy and jolly, now he felt miserable and 
discontented. 
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“T suppose, after all, it’will be the right thing to do, sir, to 
call on these Blunts ?” 

Jack was addressing the rector, who, apart from the others, 
was deep in a paper, puffing out volumes of smoke and drinking 
deeply of cold tea. 

Notwithstanding his seeming abstraction, he had heard, as he 
always did, every word that was going on around him; only, until 
actually appealed to, he never troubled himself to enter the list 
of arguers. 

“Call on them; of course you'll call. You're not the chap you 
used to be if you’re going to visit the sins of a vulgar old brute 
of a father on the head of his inoffensive son.” 

Jack smiled his thanks for his old friend’s good opinion. 

“Tm afraid I’ve made it a little awkward by being rather stiff- 
necked over this dispute about the thicket land,” he said. “You 
must try, if you can, to help me out in the matter, sir. Tell them 
I hadn’t a fairy godmother to bestow ‘on me the gift of good 
temper.’” This was an allusion to a story the children had been 
reading to him. 

“Leave that to me,” said the rector confidently. ‘You don’t 
know old Blunt yet. He'll be ready to lick the dust off your 
boots if he can only once get you inside his door. But that’s 
not the case with his son. Christopher’s a gentleman, whatever 
his father may be.” 

“He has managed to get a very pretty girl for a wife,” put in 
Mrs. Temple with a certain degree of asperity; “and if she is 
at all a lady, he ought to consider himself a very fortunate young 
man, for of course no one about here would have had him.” 

“Well, they hadn’t the chance,” said Georgy, “seeing he never 
asked them.” 

“You don’t know that he never asked them?” 

“T know he never asked me.” 

“Perhaps you wish he had?” said Jack teasingly. 

“No, I don’t. But perhaps you do.” 

“ I ? ” 

Knowing what Georgy did, Jack a little overdid his astonish- 
ment. 

“ What possible motive can you have for saying that?” 

But without making any answer, Georgy moved from her seat 
and went over to the other end of the room. Could she be jealous 
of Robin’s good looks? Jack wondered. This sudden prejudice 
seemed a mystery—one which that night, however, Georgy was 
not disposed that he should unravel, for she fetched a chair and 
sat down, so that she could lend her aid to the singing of the 
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hymns which had been commenced by the children and her 
sister. 

Jack, in the meantime, returned to the subject of this visit 
he wished to pay ; and Georgy, who kept one ear at their disposal, 
heard him and her father enter into the arrangements for going 
to the Blunts’ the next afternoon. 

“Tt will lessen the awkwardness,” said Jack, “if there are 
others there beside me. I can seem to have called at that time 
by accident. They need not know that we arranged to go 
together.” 


CuapTer XXVIII. 


Tue next morning Mr. Temple so arranged his plans that 2 
seemingly chance meeting brought him face to face with Mr. 
Blunt. 

“The very man I was thinking of,” said the rector, with a 
shake of the hand more than usually cordial. ‘ I was wondering 
as I came along whether I shouldn’t meet you.” 

Mr. Blunt’s face beamed with satisfaction. It was just what 
he desired, to be greeted in this neighbourly way ; and to add to 
his satisfaction, on hearing that he was going into Wadpole, Mr. 
Temple altered his route, in order to go as far as the Green with 
him. 

“ Have you heard that the Squire is back again?” he began, 
after they had gone on some way chatting on indifferent subjects. 

No; Mr. Blunt had heard nothing of the kind, and the words in 
which he said so were spoken rather huffily. 

“Yes ; he seems to have altered his plans—it’s the fashion with 
these young people. We didn’t do it, did we, in ourday? He 
has come back and intends stopping, so he says.” 

Mr. Blunt made no remark; he was turning over in his own 
mind how he should give the rector his opinion of Mr. Dorian 
Chandos’s behaviour. 

“What’s he swelling himself out like a bloated frog for?” 
thought the rector—Mr. Blunt when attacked by rising choler 
had the habit of expanding all the loose flesh about his person— 
“something’s brewing in the fellow; I’d best have my say before 
he begins.” 

“ He was with us last night,” he went on aloud; “ most days 
he spends half his time with my girls and me—he was so much 
among us in byegone days that it only seems natural to see him 
there. He’s a good fellow; little hot-headed, but it’s soon over. 


By the way, you and he had a little dispute about that thicket 
land down there, hadn’t you?” 
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Ah, now they were coming to it. Mr. Blunt had his statement 
all ready, but before he could speak the rector ran on with: 

“Yes, I thought so; he was saying as much to me. Ah, well 
you mustn’t let that interfere with your living good neighbours. 
I needn’t tell you what he said about it; but I told him that he 
didn’t know you, and I did, and if he liked to pay his respects to 
your daughter-in-law this afternoon, my people were going, and 
he could go with them, and I'd be guarantee for you giving him 
a good reception.” 

Mr. Blunt’s face became perfectly iridescent in the rush of 
pride which swamped his anger. Coherent words failed him, and 
he could but stutter out something about acting the part of a 
gentleman, on which ground people would always find him ready 
to meet them. 

The rector nodded his complete assurance, and his task ended, 
he speedily found an opportunity of remembering an engagement 
which would take him in an opposite direction. 

He disliked Mr. Blunt heartily, and oddly enough—for he was 
ever lenient to failings—judged him hardly. That seeming 
readiness to put his self-respect into his pocket, his eagerness to 
elbow his way into the society of those who looked down upon 
him, drew forth the contempt of the rector, who, had Mr. Blunt 
assumed no other position than the one his own energy had helped 
him to, would have respected him, have given him the hand of 
good-fellowship, and have been delighted to bear him company. 

The struggles endured, the resolution maintained by those who 
have climbed, step by step, Fortune’s ladder, have a wonderful 
fascination for most men, more especially for indolent natures 
such as Mr. Temple’s. The rector knew well that talents had 
been committed to his own care, but so long a time had gone by 
since he used them, that he had even forgotten where they lay 
buried. 

That morning Mr. Blunt did not waste much time in Wadpole, 
he was all anxiety ‘to get back and make his announcement to 
Christopher and Robin. Mr. Dorian Chandos according to his 
showing to Christopher—Robin was not present—had come to his 
senses, and though the rector had gone a roundabout way to 
manage it, had as good as asked if a visit from him would be 
agreeable. 

“The Temples are coming this afternoon ”—the Boothbys the 
day before had intimated as much. “Oh, you'll see, we shall have 
them all here before long,” and he rubbed his hands delightedly 
—at length he should see Christopher among the county society. 
And going into the drawing-room he walked about, looking here 
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and there, oppressed with the idea that some one ought to be 
bustling about setting things in order. 

Repose of mind or manner is very difficult to attain by persons 
of Mr. Blunt’s order. 

Wishing to prepare Robin for the probable state of excitement 
in which she would find his father, Christopher went in search ofher. 

She was in the little morning-room, sitting close by the 
window, looking out; her work lay beside her. At sound of Christo- 
pher’s entering, she caught it up, and while he told his news she 
sewed industriously, her needle flying, seemimg to keep time to 
her heart, which was set beating violently. 

“T expect, if the truth was known, it’s Miss Georgy Temple 
that’s bringing him back,” said Christopher, who had gone on 
talking, without waiting for an answer. ‘“ Everybody says they 
are cut out for each other, and that they'll marry some day.” 

Hand and heart seemed paralysed ; the needle was in the work, 
but Robin could find no strength to draw it out. 

“ You ought to get on well with this Mr. Chandos,” continued 
Christopher ; “ he has lived a great deal abroad, they tell me: you 
and he perhaps will be able to talk in French and Italian together. 
You'll like that, won’t you ?” 

Bending more over her work Robin gave a nod of the head in 
reply. 

“Come put down that old work do,” said Christopher persua- 
sively, “and have a turn in the garden with me. Weshan’t dare 
to propose a longer walk now we know these people are coming 
to see you,” and going nearer to her he stooped down, trying to 
catch sight of her face, telling her as he did so that he had thought 
her looking pale that day. 

“ Christopher,”—tossing aside her work Robin had sprung to 
her feet—* I want to say something—I’ve something to tell you— 
I know this Mr. Chandos, who is coming here—he used to be 
called Dorian; he knew Papa and me too.” 

No one could call her face pale now. Up to the temples the 
crimson colour had rushed, brought there by the sudden impulse 
which had stamped her resolution. 

In the midst of that whirlpool of disappointment, pain, pleasure 
—all so mixed together that she did not know the cause for either 
—there had suddenly leaped up the feeling that she must tell 
Christopher—tell him all—and when he knew, ask him to take her 
away. 

“ Knew you! knew your father!” Christopher’s calm, astonished 
air fell as a chill on Robin’s hot resolves. 

“Yes,” she said, “in old days we were constantly together.” 
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The trembling within was so great that unless she spoke slowly 
he would hear her teeth chatter. 

“Why, you silly little girl,” he said, hoping that by not seeming 
to see her emotion she would better overcome it, “ how was it you 
didn’t tell me that before ?” 

“T didn’t know it—he had changed his name.” She could speak 
with greater ease now, ask herself what had made her feel so 
oddly before. 

“Perhaps, after all, though, you may find he is not the same 
man?” 

Christopher spoke hopefully. 

“Yes he is, I met him on Saturday.” 

“On Saturday—here ?” 

“In the wood by accident, and he told me that now his uncle 
was dead, and he was the Squire here.” 

Christopher looked pained. 

“You wonder why I did not tell you,” she went on. “I meant 
to—I wanted him to know you, but, perhaps because of his quarrel 
with Uncle, he ” and she stopped. 

“ Oh, I can well understand,” Christopher said, only too pleased 
that his father should be the cause of hesitation, “in the morning 
when we passed him, I saw he wanted to avoid us.” 

“He knew no more of my being here then, than I did 
about him.” What ease it had given her this speaking to 
Christopher! “He was going to Venice to look after us ;-he did not 
know what had happened to him, nor that I was married to you.” 

“No; didnt he? Is it then so long since you saw him?” 

“Oh, it seems ages ago to me ” and she paused for a moment, 
looking dreamily, “ but really it was but a short time before you 
came to us that he left Venice.” 

Completely disarmed of suspicion, Christopher said : 

“ And you met this friend, and you were not going to tell me? 
I think I ought to scold you, you know.” 

“T wanted to tell you all the time,” she said earnestly. 

Christopher gave her a little shake of the hand. 

“Now I see,” he said, “ what it was that upset you while we 
were away.” 

“Yes. It has brought so much of the past back to me. I 
knew him when I was a child; he told me so many things that 
since then you have told me, Christopher,” and raising her eyes 
swimming with tears, she added, “ Except you, I never knew any 
one but him talk to me about doing things that are right and 
good.” 


“He sowed the seed then,” he said, looking at her tenderly. 
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“No; you did that. He tilled the ground perhaps,” and she 
smiled back at him. 

She could smile now—that fit of madness which for a time had 
swept over her, had passed away. Christopher’s presence and atten- 
tions were no longer oppressive: if he touched her, she did not 
shrink away, but sat with her hand in his, telling him about Jack, 
what he had been to her, what he had been to her father; and 
as they talked, the great burden of her discontent seemed to 
melt, and not knowing enough of her woman’s weak nature to 
discern that it was the sun of that presence which was drawing 
near, she cheated herself into the belief that her happiness was 
restored solely for the reason that she had confided in Christopher. 

“T shall never keep a secret again from you,” she said— 
“ never.” 

“ That is all I can ask of you,” and he sighed to think how far 
his wishes outstripped his words. 

“Tt is only as it should be with husbands and wives—they ought 
to trust each other—shouldn’t they ?” 


“T mean to. Oh, Christopher, you are very good,” she said, 
looking at him seriously. “I used to think he—Jack—Mr. 
Chandos, you know, could do nothing wrong until I knew you. 

It was the truth she spoke : unknowingly Christopher had many 
a time served as a standard by which Robin saw flaws and imper- 
fections in one she had before held faultless. 

“Tam afraid his temper is not an easy one to get on with. 
Papa always used to say it wasn’t, he would take everything so 
seriously, you know.” 

Christopher had none the worse opinion of him for that, he could 
easily imagine how trying to a man of even not the strictest 
principles, Mr. Veriker might be, and the somewhat vague 
reports of Mr. Chandos’s antecedents coming back, he thought it 
not improbable that the present Squire of Wadpole would rather 
have it forgotten that he had been once Jack Dorian. 

“T wonder what he intends doing,” he said. “ Do you think he 
means to recognise you? It will be very awkward if he doesn’t, 
won't it?” 

“Tcouldn’t bear it—it would be impossible. If he does that 
and stays, Christopher, we shall have to go away.” 

Christopher was silent for a moment, the sense of his position 
weighed upon him. Robin’s seeming indisposition had driven that 
question of a separate income out of his mind; now it must be 
returned to and settled upon without further delay. 
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“T can’t think,” he said, looking at her, “how it is I never 
heard you mention him—this Mr. Chandos—and your father 
too, he used to speak so frequently of people he had known, 
to me.” 

“Oh, he has spoken of him.” 

“Not by name, or I should have recollected it again.” 

“T used to think that by his not writing, Papa thought that 
Jack neglected him—he was very sensitive poor dear, about any- 
thing of that kind, he got to be quite morbid about people 
forgetting him, and not wanting to seem to know him, and I 
noticed how he left off ever speaking of Jack; perhaps it was in 
my mind to—I used to think he might have written to us.” 

Christopher was going to ask more, when the ringing of the 
luncheon bell interrupted the conversation. 

Robin half rose, and then sat down again as if hesitating. 

“Would you rather not go down?” said Christopher, antici- 
pating her wishes. 

“Much rather not, it’s Uncle, he is sure to begin speaking of it, 
and I shan’t quite know what to say.” 

“ All right, 'll find some excuse why you are not there, and I'll 
send your luncheon to you.” 

“And then after, if I go into the garden you'll meet me there, 
and we'll stroll about together quietly, you and I.” 














































Carter XXIX. 


“Mrs. and Miss Temple, ma’am, have called to see you,” was the 
summons which had brought Robin to the drawing-room. 

She and Christopher had had their stroll in the garden, and a 
long talk together, which had served almost entirely to restore 
Robin’s former equanimity ; she still felt terribly nervous at the 
thought of meeting Jack, but that strange turmoil of emotions, so 


suddenly stirred within her, had calmed gradually down and 
had subsided. 


“Had he come with them?” 

Her heart was in a flutter; she could not put the question, but 
the words kept repeating themselves until she was in the room, 
receiving Mrs. Temple’s languid congratulations, Georgy’s un- 
usually stiff greeting, but all the while with eyes and ears for 
nobody but Jack. 

“Mr. Dorian Chandos, Robin,” she heard Christopher saying, 
and instinct must have made her turn in his direction, for her 
hand was taken and Jack was speaking—saying something to her 
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—something about his surprise at this meeting, his astonishment 
at seeing her. 

“ Ts it as I fear, that you don’t remember me ?” he said anxiously, 
and the poor little hand which lay so cold in his was almost 
crushed as he waited for the answer. 

“JT think she is quite overcome by astonishment.” It was 
Christopher who had come to the rescue, and who, by talking very 
quickly to Mrs. Temple and Georgy on the score of unexpected 
recognitions, endeavoured to withdraw their attention. 

“Oh yes, I recollect you perfectly,’ Robin at length found 
breath to say. “I was only wondering whether, now that I am 
married, you would remember me.” 

Each spoke with hidden meaning. 

“Remember you!” exclaimed Jack, “ is it at all likely I could 
forget ?” 

It had just come to him that he was still holding her hand ; 
turning to Mr. Blunt, who sat completely mystified, he said, “Why, 
I have known her since she was so high, and ran about in pina- 
fores—her father was one of my greatest friends.” And then smiling 
as if the thought amused him, he added, “ How shall I bring 
myself to call her anything but Robin, I wonder? and I shan’t 
know she is speaking to me, so accustomed was I to hear her call 
me Jack.” 

“Tt’s one of the most extraordinary things that I ever heard of 
in my life,” said Mr. Blunt, remembering that he had heard some 
very fishy reports about the Squire; and if he was mixed up with 
Veriker he hadn’t a doubt but they were true. 

“Tt certainly is an odd coincidence,” said Mrs. Temple, con- 
sidering herself appealed to, “isn’t it, Georgy ?” 

But Georgy seemingly not one whit interested in the matter, 
was attentively examining a picture. 

* Isn’t it odd, Georgy ?” repeated her mother. “ Don’t you think 
so?” 

“No; if you ask me, I really don’t see anything very odd in it ; 
the odd thing to me is,” and she looked pointedly at Jack, “ that 
being in the same place, Mrs. Blunt and Mr. Dorian Chandos 
should not have met before.” 

“Can she have seen them, or has he told her,” thought Chris- 
topher.” 

His face seemed to betray the suspicion, for Georgy in her turn 
wondered, “ Does he know?” and then following the eyes of hus- 
band and wife, she fancied they exchanged a look of meaning, and 


the supposition gave a more favourable turn to the opinion she 
had formed of Robin. 
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“ And if I had kept to my original intention of going away, we 
might not have met now,” was Jack’s answer. 

He was not going to be put out of countenance by Miss Georgy, 
still he had no wish just then to enter upon an encounter with her, 
and to avoid it he turned to Mr. Blunt, and little guessing how 
sharp were the thorns he stuck, began a conversation in praise of 
Mr. Veriker. 

Robin had to entertain Mrs. Temple, Georgy occupied herself 
with Christopher, the three couples talked separately and a little 
apart from each other. 

Several times Georgy made a movement to go, but her mother, 
delighted at the chance of pouring her misfortunes into the ear of 
a new listener, paid no attention to the signs given. Jack seemed 
equally blind, his whole attention was centred on making himself 
agreeable to Mr. Blunt, and so successful was he that at parting 
the old man begged him not to think any more of that little affair 
about the thicket land; he was only very sorry that they hadn’t 
known each other then as they did now. 

“And you'll come again,” he said heartily. ‘“ Pay us another 
visit soon.” 

Jack declared that he should be delighted. 

“T was hoping,” and he tried to catch Robin’s ear, “that Mrs. 
Blunt would ask me.” 

“Oh, you were waiting for that, were you?” 

Mr. Blunt laughed amusedly, calling out to Robin: 

“Come over here, my dear, tell Mr. Chandos how pleased we 
shall all be to see him whenever he fells inclined to drop in.” 

Robin seemed to be struck with sudden shyness. 

“Qh, but Uncle, it is for you tosay that. Iam not mistress 
here.” 

“Yes, yes, you are,” said the old man encouragingly, “so 
long as I’m left master you shall be left missis, Can’t say fairer 
than that, can I, Squire?” 

“Certainly not. Then I may come ?”—Jack was still addressing 
Robin—“ may I?” 

“Yes, if you like to, you may,” and she lifted her eyes, and for 
the first time looked at him, and Jack felt the look had made them 
friends again; perhaps Robin felt it too, for she gave a little 
rippling laugh. “I shall be very glad to see you,” she said, “ and 
so will Christopher too.” 

“Ah, yes, we mustn’t forget Christopher!” exclaimed Mr. 
Blunt loudly. 

“That goes without saying,” put in Georgy Temple, who had 
come up behind them. “I feel assured that my cousin finds 
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it impossible that he should ever forget Mr. Christopher 
Blunt.” 

“What the——” there was just time for Jack’s face to ask 
the question. Already Mrs. Temple was engrossing the father 
and son’s attention; Georgy had turned towards the door; Robin 
was saying “Good-bye” to her. A minute or so after, they had 
left the house. 

If any one, to whom Jack felt bound to give an answer, had 
asked him why he had returned to Wadpole, he could not positively 
have satisfied him. He had come back because he could not stay 
away—that was how it seemed to him; come back, beckoned by 
an irresistible desire which he had silently combated with until 
of a sudden his strength had failed him, the temptation had over- 
come, and he was journeying home, seeking reasons to give to 
others without striving to find any to give to himself. 

His first step was to go to the rectory to see the Temples, and 
this had led to the arrangements in prospect of the visit which 
they had just paid. 

The clang of the gates as they went out seemed to bring him 
back to his more sober senses. Up to the present time he had 
been occupied in what he meant to do; one thought had had pos- 
session of his mind: he must see Robin. Well! he had seen her ; 
they had met; they had parted. What did he mean to do now? 

Aunt Temple was dribbling out discontent about the luxury 
of such persons’ surroundings; Georgy was walking along silently 
—evidently her humour was not a happy one. To the admiration 
bestowed by her mother on Robin she said nothing, but each 
remark Jack made was met by a snub or a sneer. 

“Well, thank goodness, it’s over,” she said, answering an appeal 
made to her. “We've done our duty, and we've paid our call, 
and there’s an end to it so far as we're concerned for a very long 
time to come.” 

“They'll be calling on us, That’s the next thing,” said Mrs. 
Temple aggrievedly. 

“And if they do, there'll be no need to see them. We can say 
we're not at home.” 

“‘ Neighbourly!” said Jack sarcastically. 

“ But, Jack, only remember what our drawing-room always is 
to look at,” and its recollection made Mrs. Temple sigh dismally. 
“T don't mind with people who know us—of our own set—but 
these purse-proud newcomers—oh! it’s terribly humiliating, it 
really is!” 

“Rubbish! stuff! nonsense!” Jack grew quite energetic. 
“Who, do you, suppose, looks at the room so long as those they 
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come to see are in it? I can answer for it that Mrs. Blunt won't. 
She has never been used to a lot of grand surroundings.” 

“How very strange your knowing her so well before!” Mrs. 
Temple began digressively. “Of course that'll make a great 
difference in her to me, and to us all, won’t it,Georgy?” Georgy 
didn’t reply. ‘How surprised you must have been to see her, 
Jack, weren't you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Not very. People I have met are always 
turning up somewhere. After all, the world is a very small one.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose it is. So many people go round it now. 
In my day it used to be thought wonderful—quite out of the 
common. I remember a cousin of General White’s—not the 
General White who lives at Forder—but that man, don’t you 
know, who r 

Mrs. Temple came to a sudden stop. The cross-road reached, 
Jack had turned to Georgy, saying: 

“Do you want to go straight home?” 

“Not particularly. Why?” 

“Do you mind, Aunt Temple, if, instead of the fields, Georgy 
and I go back round by the common, home?” 

Feeling that all these walks must in time lead to the church, 
Mrs. Temple, swallowing the interruption which in any one less 
favoured would have been resented, raised no objection. At the 
stile she took her leave of them, while they, getting over it, 
walked along the lane, the broader part of which skirted the 
thicket. 

“That’s your late bone of contention, isn’t it?” said Georgy, 
following the direction of Jack’s eyes, which were fixed on the 
wooded slopes below. 

“Yes,” he said, without looking round at her. 

“The place where we have spent many a happy hour years 
ago, when we were boy and girl together. I think you've for- 
gotten all about those times, Jack, now.” 

“On the contrary,” he said ; “I don’t think I ever valued them 
so much, nor you either, Georgy”—he had taken hold of her 
hand, and was looking at her with that wonderfully expressive 
face of his, which in every appeal he made seemed to carry it at 
once irresistibly—‘ so you mustn’t forsake me.” 

“Tt will be your own fault if I do,” she said seriously. 

“My own fault, will it? How so?” 

“ Because you won't trust me.” 

Jack’s eyes regarded her inquiringly. He was wondering how 
much she knew, or was it only a guess she was making? Any- 
way, he felt inclined to confide in her. Jack was suffering from 
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that sickening despair which comes over most of us at sight of 
the plans, hopes, wishes, planted out by ourselves, uprooted by 
another’s hand. Life seemed suddenly robbed of all its brightness. 
He had just had his first sight of what some see very early—he 
had looked at “ happiness through another’s eyes.” All his future 
seemed stranded. There was nothing for him to do—nothing 
for him to care for. Unknown to himself, he was filled with a 
craving for sympathy, and the chord was vibrating under the 
touch of Georgy. 

“ Well,” she said, meeting his eyes fearlessly, “are you afraid 
to do so?” 

“No; only first promise to do me a favour ?” 

She nodded her head in assent. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Be kind to that girl we have just left—for my sake—will you ? 
You don’t know what a terrible disappointment I have had about 
her.” 

He had let go her hand and was looking straight in front of 
him away from her. 

“She was the girl you were intending to marry, wasn’t 
she?” 

Georgy was trying to help him out with his story. 

“Did you guess that? Well, only on Saturday when I parted 
with you to go into Wadpole, I was as certain of making her my 
wife as I am now that she belongs to another man. Going into 
the wood there—because I was thinking so much about her and 
about old times—we met, and I had to learn that she was married 
already.” 

The face Jack turned to Georgy said more than any words of 
his could convey. 

“Poor fellow!” she murmured involuntarily, and for a minute 
they walked on silently. “Then had she deceived you, Jack?” 
she began. 

“Deceived me!” and he laughed bitterly. “No, she has no 
more thought that I care for her in that way than—that I care 
for you. Oh Georgy, you women are most unaccountable beings ; 
aman may expend all the devotion he can upon you, but unless 
you hear him say in plain words, ‘I love you; do you love me?’ 
it all counts for nothing.” 

“Yes, but you forget what awful mistakes we might make if 
we went about judging by mere actions. Do you mean that you 
never spoke to her then?” 

“ Never a word. I had known her from such a mere child that, 
positively, until we had to part I hadn’t realised what she was to 
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me; and then, you know, I hadn’t anything to offer her. It was 
on that account that I wrote to Clarkson, as I told you.” 

“T thought you said a friend had advised you.” 

“ Yes, and that friend was her father. It was the first time he 
ever spoke to me of his threatened danger ; that led him to speak 
of his past life, and to give what turned out very good advice to 
me ; and in my turn I begged him to write to these people, who, 
he said, could give a shelter to his daughter. He did so, the 
young man came out, and the result of the visit you see.” 

“ But didn’t you ever write to them, didn’t she ever write to you ?” 

“T heard from the father once or twice, and then he wrote to 
say they were going away from Venice. Oh! I feel sure it was 
meant to deceive me, for there wasn’t a word of this young man, 
and hardly a mention of Robin.” 

“ And she never wrote herself; hadn’t she been used to writing 
to you?” 

“Yes, formerly she had, but then—well—I—oh I didn’t feel 
inclined myself to write in the usual way, and after what had 
passed I thought I saw why she didn’t, either.” 

Georgy waited, wondering what she had best say; with the 
gauge she possessed of a woman’s nature, this silence on the part 
of Robin was a test of love. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “ that she must have suspected 
that you cared for her ?” 

“No—now I¥don’t believe that the thought could have ever 
entered her head. When we met down there, it was delight at 
seeing an old friend that she showed me; she was in raptures to 
think we were going to live near each other; and I—I wanted 
never to see her again, to go to the farther end of the world, to 


put all the space I could between us—it was that feeling which 
sent me away.” 


“ And what has brought you back?” 

Jack felt himself suddenly pulled up short. “Oh—oh,” he 
stammered, “of course I soon got over that; a few hours in the 
train brought me to my senses and showed me that I couldn’t 
throw everything to the winds in that wild fashion. I have 
duties here, and other people to think of—oh, it would never have 
done to go away. No, I must get over it as best I can; live it 
down ; accustom myself to meet her. It would be very different 
if there was any feeling on her side, you know; then in honour I 
should be bound not to return.” 

“T think you would have been much wiser to stay away,” said 


Georgy firmly, “at least for a time ; I thought she seemed very 
ill at ease in your presence.” 
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“That was because we had seen each other before, and nobody 
else knew of it.” 

“ Wait, wait,” said Georgy, “now I am going to make my 
confession.” 

And to Jack’s astonishment, she told him how, standing there 
—pointing back to the tree—she had overlooked them, and that 
the suspicions it had raised were her reasons for treating Robin 
so coldly. 

“But that is past now,” said Jack, “and you'll try and like 
her, won’t you? You can’t help it, when you know her. Be a 
sister to her, Georgy, do.” 

“ Are you intending to be her brother then? No; don’t look 
so frightened, I don’t mean anything, I assure you. I promise 
to remember that the Squires of Wadpole have always been 
bachelors.” 

















